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ABSTRACT 



In July 1970 the Texas EducatlQn Agency was funded by the U. S. Office 
of Education for a project to strengthen the dissemination function of 
state departments of education. Among objectives of the project were 
to (1) clarify understanding and Increase knowledge of the dissemination 
function, (2) strengthen the state as an Information link -between sources 
of Information and practitioners In schools, (3) provide a forum for the 
exchange of Ideas, and (5) enhance conmunlcatlon between state departments 
of education and the U. S. Office oi Education. 

Under the direction of a steering committee oompoaed of representatives 
from Ohio, South Carolina, Massachusetts and chaired by Texas, the project 
concentrated efforts upon two national conferences, one held In Austin, 
Texas, In November 1970, and the second. In Coltraibla, South Carolina, 
In May 1970. Designed to bring together those responsible for dissemina- 
tion at the state level, the conferences provided opportunities (1) for 
presenting^information about -.disseminationr-ita^elemeats^-^QPi^raL^^^^ 
promising practices, and (2) for improving communication between and among 
state departments of education and the U. S. Office of Education. Each 
conference offered both large group presentations by recognized authorities 
on dissemination and small group discussions. In addition, full reports 
of each meeting were sent to all participants. Evaluation of the conferences 
indicated that objectives of the project were being met. 
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INTRODUCnON 



Basic to the development of the project to strengthen the dissemination 
function in state educational agencies were two assumptions: 

. Continued improvement in education is largely dependent upon 
information from research and development and exemplary programs 
and practices reaching concerned audiences in local educational 
agencies. 

• To ensure the necessary flow of information^ there is a compelling 
' need to strengthen the dissemination function in state educational 
agencies. 

Although the dissemination function, which results in diffuaion, adap- 
tation and adoption, had been required by most Federal programs for some 
years, state efforts still appeared fragmented. Many state educational 
agencies lacked a central locus for dlsseminatijonj^ there was a lack of 
communication among the states an^"nonBS 

such coimminication. Cognizant of theKproblem, the United States Office 
of Education through the National Center for Educational Communication 
had sponsored a national conference in December 1969 to bring together 
those state people responsible for dissemination. It was from that 
conference that the idea for the project described in this final report 
developed. . "j. 

The project, funded through Texas and directed by a steering committee 
composed of Texas, Ohio, Massachusetts, South Carolina, and Utah, was 
designed to involve representatives of all states and territories. The 
project was designed to enhance the dissemination capabilities of state 
educational agencies. Project goals were identified as follows: 

1. To clarify understanding of the dissemination function of state 
departments of education and the relationship of such activity 
to the' continued improvement of education. 

2. To increase each staters knowledge of the dissemination function. 

3. To strengthen each state to serve as a linkage between sources of 
knowledge about educational practices and practitioners in local 
education agencies. 

4. To develop alternative organizational models for the dissemination 
function in state departments of education. 

5. To provide a forum through which each state department of education 
may benefit from every other, partly through the reporting mechanism 
to be established and partly through the face-to-face exchange of 
ideas. 



To Increase the two-way £low o£ InformatljDn through established 
channels such as ERIC» including the identification o£ exemplary 
programs and practices and collection and dissemination o£ infor- 
mation about them. ^ 

To provide for joint planning between state departments of education 
and the U. S« Office of Education which would enhance relationships 
and facilitate cooperative endeavors. 



PROCEDURES and RESULTS 



The first activity of the project was to name a steering committee to 
be chaired by Texas and to be composed of representatives from Utah, 
Ohio, Massachusetts, and South Carolina. In July, 1970, the five-member 
committee met for the first time In Dallas, Texas. Also present were 
the project officer. Dr. Lee Burchinal, Assistant Coxtiml^s loner. National 
Center for Educational Communication; and Mr. Charles Nix, Associate 
Commissioner for Planning, Texas. During the two-day meeting the com- 
mittee took the following actions: 

a. The group defined dissemination as the sending of educational 
Information to a variety of audiences' through a variety of means 
and techniques for a variety of pur|>oses. Educational IniEormatlon 
was defined as evaluative Information, Information about promising 
educational practices, and Information from educational research 
and development, and such sources as ERIC and PREP. 

b. Objectives of the project were refined and the following were 
adopt ed-:- 

to clarify understanding of the dissemination function of state 
departments of education, 

to Increase knowledge of dissemination, j 

to strengthen the state as the link between sources of Information 
and practitioners — users of information — teachers, administrators 
and others, and 

to provide a forimi for the exchange of ideas. 

c. The committee also developed a plan, including objectives and progrr 
for the first major project activity, a national conference on dis 
semination to be held November 5-6, 1970, in Austin, Texas. The 
conference was planned as the first in a two-con ferenc^ :>«srles. 

(Copies of the report of the July meeting of the steering committee and 
other pertinent materials are included as Appendix A.) 

On September 10-11, 1970, the steering committee met in Austin to complete 
plans for the conference. Steps taken in preparation for the conference 
Included the following: 

a. Each chief state school officer was informed of the nature of the 
project, itj^, goals and activities, and was asked to participate 
by having a representative attend the two proposed conferences. 
To ensure continuity to earlier activities, each conmiss loner or 
superintendent was sent the name of the person who had been de- 
signated as the state's representative at the first national dis- 
emination conference sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education 
(USOE) in December, 1970. ' " 



b. Although the project was not designed to ga^ther data nor was its 
purpose research, an infonnal survey of the\ operation and organi- 
zation of current dissemination programs was\ undertaken. The 
information was to serve as one of the inputs for pljEinning project 
activities. Answers were sought to such questions /as "Are dis- 
semination activities .centralized or coordinated within state 
departments of education? ,.If so, where is responsibility assigned?" 
The steering committee fejlt that such information would be indicative 
of the way in which chief state school officers viewed dissemination 
and the importance they attached to the function. Forty-four of 
the chief state school officers responded to the request for infor- 
mation. Twenty-seven reported scxne centralized organization or 
assignment of the dissemination function. Although from the desig- 
nations of the various operating units it is not possible to determine 
their full scope of responsibility, it would seem that a major area 
of concern is identified in the unit title. If this conclusion is 
warranted, it appears that 14 of the state educational agencies 
(SEA's) replying to the question assign responsibility for the 

dlsseminatinn-nf educational information to an office having public ^ 

information or public relations responsibilities as a primary func- 
tion; eight assign dissemination to an office performing some type 
of "information services"; one, to an office performing "technical 
assistance"; one, to the "research coordinating unit"; one, to a 
"division of dissemination"; and one, to a "dissemination and dif- 
fusion unit." Since the SEA's were not asked to describe the functions 
performed by the centralized informational unit, further conclusions 
about the organizational status in the departmental structure, cannot 
be drawn. Although Che data gathered in the informal survey does 
not lend itself to statistical treatment, it does provide the basis 
for the following generalizations: 

. Dissemination in state departments of education is fragmented; 
there appears to be a lack of coordination of dissemination 
activities. 

. There may be a lack of commitment to dissemination as a major 
function of an SEA. 

c. Packets of materials were prepared for each participant. 

d. Plans for the November conference were completed including 
mailing invitations and other information to the 50 states 
and territories. 

(Copies of the report of the second steering committee meeting and other 
pertinent materials are attached as Appendix B). 

On November 5-6 representatives of 40 states assembled in Austin; 12 of 
those attending had attended the previous conferences sponsored by the 
USOE. The conference was designed to provide an opportunity for ^partici- 
pants; ^ 



to become acqualtited with the Dissemination Project » 

to t)e brought up to date dh ERIC and other USOE dissemination 
action efforts 9 

• to gain Information about the current state of the art of the 
dissemination function In SEA^s« 

to exchange Ideas about dissemination practices and programs , 

to hear reports on selected best practices 9 and 

to become familiar with the elements of a good dissemination 
program. 

The 40 official participants represented a variety of backgroundls and 
assignments: .ten reported. primary responsibility fov public information 
and publications; 11 9 for information services of some type, includlng~ 
resource centers or reference libraries; nine indicated some general 

assignment7~'such--*as~curricultmr-or--planning^onsult^ six-said^ their 

major responsibility was dissemination for some Federal pro3rams, Title 
III, for example; and four were in research offices of one kind br^ 
another. This diversity reflected the 'information about the status 
of dissemination which had been gathered earlier. A source of strength 
on the one hand, the wide divergence in interests, skills and assignments 
also presented a major problem: how to meet the needs of each individual. 

During their two-day meeting, participants listened to reports and major 
addresses in general sessions and shared ideas in small groups. 

a. Participants were brought up to date on dissemination activities 
at the state and Federal levels. Reports were given bri (1) the 
Dissemination Project^ (2) national efforts in dissemination; 
(3) the results of the informal survey; and (4) the three model 
projects funded under the National Center for Educational Communi- 
cation in Oregon, Utah, and South Carolina; and (5) current best 
dissemination practices'. 

b. They heard a recognized authority in dissemination. Dr. Paul D. 
Hood, Far West Laboratory for Research and Development, describe 
the elements of a good dissemination program. 

c. In small group discussions, participants exchanged information about 
current and promising practices. 

- ' . . 

d. They also received packets containing samples of state department 

of education efforts for furthering usage of PREP and ERIC; a bibllo 
graphy on research utilization; and other pertinent material. 

(A copy of the Conference program and materials which were distributed to 
all participants are Included as Appendix C.) 
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The first evaluative data gathered by means of a simple questionnaire at 
the last session Indicated that^ In general 9 the conference had met 
objectives. Sixty-five percent of the participants reported that the 
conference had met their expectations "much^' or ^*to a great extent .^^ 
A majority indicated that various segments of the program had Increased 
knowledge "much" or "to a great extent." Seventy-two percent said the 
small group sessions had provided a forum for the exchange of Ideas 
and 67 percent were. of the opinion that the conference had given 
them an opportunity to express Ideas about dissemination. A last 
question asked for specific recommendations which could be used as 
guidelines for planning the second of the two -part series. 

Suggestions ranged from providing more opportunities fur siuaH-group 
exchange of Information about programs and practices to providing for 
exhibits of materlals'^produced by the various states. Because short- 
range reaction such as that gathered at the close of a meeting does not 
necessarily Indicate the true value of a confierence, the project\built 
into its evaluation design the gathering of data concerning the first 
conference at the close of the second. It is interesting to note that 

the-c omments _on_th€L. exalmtlotV-Al sQ^tefle atj^.d_.tJhe_gte.aJt_MyjBx&^tty_c^^ 

practice and organization among SEA^s. (A copy of the evaluation form 
and responses is included as Appendix D.) 

In January, 1971, a report of the conference was sent to all participants; 
it Included a roster » the project st^mmary and print copies of visuals used, 
and a conference summary- -highlights of Dr. Burchiral^s speech, I>r. Hood^s 
speech, a brief report on the informal survey of dissemination organization 
and practices, brief reports of the three model dissemination projects, 
and summaries of the small group and panel discussions. (A copy of the 
Conference Report is included as Appendix E.) 

On March 11-12, 1971, the steering committee met once again in Austin to 
plan for the second of the two -conference series* this one scheduled for 
May 5-6 in Columbia, South Carolina. 

a. The steering committee reviewed the progress'' of the project with 
special emphasis upon the evaluative data from the first conference. 

b. A research utilization specialist from the Austin area met with 
the steering committee to assist members to develop the program 
for the conference. The program for the May meeting was planned 
in light of (1) project goals and objectives, (2) evaluative data, 
and (3) recommendations from the research utilization consultant. 

c. Invitations were again Issued to all 50 chief state, school officers 
to send a dissemination representative to the conference. And once 

again, the names of the representatives to the earlier conferences 
were included. (A copy of pertinent materials is included as Ap-. 
, pendix F. ) 

On May 5-6, representatives from 42 states, two more than were represented 
— in Austin^, met in Colunbla, South* Carolina. Twenty-six of the 42 official 
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representatives had alsc attennide^^^^^^ all 
three national conferences. Specific conference objectives included pro- 
viding an opportunity for participants to: 

• continue to Increase knowledge of the dissemination Tunc*. ion in ( 
SEA'S, ' 

. gain a deeper understanding of the process of research utilization 
and its relationship to their particular jobs, 

• to continue the exchange of ideas between and among states, and 

• to enhance the dialogue between the states and USOE. 

During the two-day meeting, the program once provided for general and small 
group sessions. Participants heard Dr. Paul A. Leary, West Virginia Univ- 
ersity Rehabilitation Research and Training Center, discuss "Research 
Utilization; An Action Guide for the Change Agent"; explored in small 
group discussions impixcations of his talk for their particular jobs; 
were brought up co date on activities of NCEC; saw the premier showing 

oFTHe^Educatfonlfr^roU^ 

work together to strengthen dissemination efforts, and heard reports of 
six promising practices. Especially valuable were the discussion groups 
which analyzed two major questions: Ho\; can, the USOE help strengthen 
state dissemination staffs and their efforts? How can states help strengthen 
USOE efforts? Several recurring key issues were reported by the groups: 
training, conanitment to dissemination, and lines of communication from 
USOE to SEA'S. 

. The majority of the discussion groups suggested that USOE provide 
training sessions in dissemination piactices for state; personnel 
in addition to continuing the an^ ^l dissemination conferences. 

. Two grdups suggested that the Council of Chief State School Officers 
be asked to make a definite commitment to state level information 
dissemination in all forms. 

. The need was also expressed for identifying one person or office at, 
the SEA as a dissemination representative through whom all dissemi- 
nation mail from USOE could be channeled. 

Each conference participant received a copy of A Guide to Innovation In 
Education by Ronald G. Havelock. (The conference Program and related 
materials are included as Appendix G.) 

Evaluation of the conference indicated that, in general, both project and 
conference objectives were being met. Nineteen of the people completing 
the questionnaire had attended both project conferences. Of this number, 
15 said the Austin conference had provided information helpful in their 
jobs. Specifically,' five indicated that they ha4 tried some new dissemina- 
tion ideas because they had attended the November conference; eight said 
they had contacted another participant to share information; 12 said they 
had gotten in touch with another participant to secure information. Es- 
tablishing an information network of people with similar responsibilities 
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was ranked as the most helpful experience of the project; strengthening 
lines of coinmunlcatlcn to and from USOE as next. -Ten people considered 
participation In the project since November "very helpful"; seven, 
"somewhat helpful." No one Indicated that It had been of little or no 
help* Reactions to the May conference were also, in general, positive* 
Again, a large majority , 87 percent, felt the conference met expectations 
"much" or "to, a great extent" ani a majority felt that specific coh-i. 
ference activities Increased knowledge of various topics such as (1) how 
research findings can be moved into educational practice, and (2) promising^ 
dissemination practices. Eighty percent felt that the small group 
sessions provided a fortmi for the exchange of ideas. (A copy of the ^ 
full evaluation report with comments is included as Appendix H.) 

A flhistl mailing was made to all participants in September including: 

. summaries of promising practices, 

. a copy of Dr. Leary's speech, and 

; ' "s uininar 1 es~ 6 f * smalinir oi^^^ 

(A copy of the packet is Included as Appendix I.) 
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S - ^ : ■ - ,■ ■ : conclusions. AHD iicommendations 

te^i of^^^ of ba^kgroundt 

f#i:^^^^^^' ^ that that* -1b •tll;l n««4 for eontintilng acti- 

■s: : -yf^^^ «• « major function of 

|; (Hi atat* evldance can ba found that a na- 

< tional project iir ^a Btep t^^ pf tha laportanca 

^tl:-;^^.v3i ;41aa<iiDll^^^ 

12 participanta had attahdad the December 1969 conference. At the May 
; -1971 conference; 26 of thofe present had alao attended the Naveniber 
r conference; .'tt appears that chief state school officers are beeqaiing 
■ ' y responaibilitiis and 
are taking advantage of opportunities to strengthen staff underatanding 
"and"akill8. 

A review of the evaluation of the tnajor project activities > the two 
conferences* with special attention to participant's comnenta and sug- 
gestions indicates a continuing need for "training of attending personnel 
in inethbds aiid procedures in dissemination"; "more practicsl application >*' 
"almulation exerciaes as part of ... model building"! "technical assis- 
tance for those states which are atill lagging in acceptance of dissemination 
aa an SEA function") "more * how-to* ... training sessions." Cgoqpnts also 
indicate that participants view the "network" concept as helpful and in- 
clude specific recommendations for a continuing mechanism to provide for 
the contact between and among states. "This group should continue to 
meet*'} *Hmich of the value comes from continued contacts"! "I felt thia 
conference to be extremely valuable and I hope that they wlU continue 
on a reguler basia." Reports from the small groupa aession reflect thia 
interest! The majority of the discussion groups recommended continuation 
of the annual conferencea. 
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. 8UMMABY OF STEERING COMMITTEE MEETING 
Dallas, July 16-17, 1970 

StMrlng Coomlttee MembarB 

Present: Virginia Cutter, Director of Dissemination, Texas Education 
Agency, Project Director 

William Crowley, Administrative Assistant to the State 
Coonlssloner , Massachusetts 

Richard Dragln, Title III, Ohio 

W. E. Ellis, Director of Research, Slouth Carolina 

Bernard Furse, Administrative Assistant to the State 
Superintendent, Utah 

Dick Elmendorf, Research Associate , NCEC, USOE, Project 
Officer 

Special Guests 

Charles Nix, Associate Cormnlssloner for Planning, 
Texas 

Lee Burchlnal, Acting Assistant Conmlssloner, National 
Center for Coomiunlcatlons 

Discussion Thursday rooming centered around the following questions: 

1. What Is the dissemination function In the 8EA7"" ~ 

2. In what ways nay SEA resources be organised to carry out the 
dissemination function? 

' 3. ':How can the dissemination function be managed, evaluated, and 
continuously itrengthened (renewal)? 

As the project seeks to provide answers. It will be concerned ^Ith (I) deter- 
mining the present state of the dissemination art among SEAs, <2) ""tlfylng ^ 
' SSSatlle^wJoache. to design of the dissemination function, <3) "•"Jlfylng 
JavJ^restabllsh and/or strengthen dissemination networks or linkages OE- SEA- 
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;'The^g^ for purposes of this project the term dissemination 

: ! Wtro be interpreted to mean those functions of an SEA concerned with 
■ 5strengthiening educational practice through identifying promising programs 
: and sending out informatibh about them through a variety of medi^ to a 

variety oi audiences including educational pfactitioners and lay l?ublic. 

Dissemination^ as uf e4 by .this project then, includes gathering; arid send- 
- ing out i>rogram information (information about Innovative and exe^ 

programs and practices, information from research and development, etc.) 

public information, and activities related to making ERIC and PREP widely 

known and utilized. 

Further tasks of the steering committee included: . .. .-r ' 

1. Planning for a survey of the "state of art" ' : " 

a. identifying purpose^ 6^ surv<iy , . - ^ ^ v 

b. developing a tentative outline of the instrument 
to collect i *-! formation • ^ 

2. Planning for a November conference as first segment of ' 
two-part program 

a. identifying broad goals which might be met 
through the two conferences 

b. identifying specific objectives of first 
conference 

c. planning agenda 

(See attached materials for details.) 

3. Specifying next assignments of steering committee 

a. filling in detail of survey instrument and 
returning to Virginia Cutter 

b. sending names of speakers to Mrs. Cutter 

The next meeting of the steering committee will be In early September 
at a time and place to be designated. 
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CONFERENCE I 
November 

State^of-the^Art 

Orientation to the project 

Survey (a. report of Part I, b. review of Part II) 
Identify needs and problems 
Exchange information 

Review of studies and projects already done 
Update statement from the Office of Education 
Efforts of other institutions (regional labs, etc.) 
Report of three pilot projects 

CONFERENCE ll 
Improvement 

Case studies 
Exemplary approaches 
Policy planning 
Training 

/ 
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OBJECTIVES FOR NOVEMBER CONFERENCE 

Forum for exchange o£ ideas . 
Selected best practices (Report.^on three pilot projects) 
Presentation of ERIC \ 
Orientation to project ■ \ 
Updating from Alexandria meeting V 
Review of the survey (Results of Part I, Critique of Part II) 



V 
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NOVEMBER CONFERENCE AGENDA 



9:00- 9:30 a.m. Orientation to the ptoject and this conference 
* (visual presentation) 

9:30-10:30 Updating state-of-the-art (follo^7-up of Alexandria 

conference) (Havelock Study, Brickell Study) 
ERIC, PREP, NCEC, Model iSEA Projects . . 

10s30-10s45 Coffee ' 

10:45-11:45 Updating continued 

11:45- lsl5 p.m. Luncheon 

lsl5- 2sOO • Survey (Report on Part I; Review of Part II) 

Instructions for small groups * 

2sOO- 4s30 Small groups 

1« critique of survey design (30 minutes) 
2. promising practices, constraints 

^::30 5:00 Pmnll group Ic^derr and ^-^c^rdTf* nnly, snyfhesiz^ 

results of. small group meetings 



8:30- 9:30 a.m. Panel: summary of promising practices and constraints 

9s30- 9s45 Coffee 

. 9:45-10:30 Presentationj elements of n gnor? dissemination program 

10:30-llsl5 Audience response to presentation (Q & A) 

11:15-11:45 Wrap up; where do we go from here? 
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FUNCTIONS OF SEA 



SEA 




Regulation 



Infoniatlon 



Technical Assistance 



Resource Distribution 





APPENDIX B: 

Stnnmary for Second Steering Committee Meeting 
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^i|v§:;;%^^ ISUMMARY OF . STEERING COMMItTEE MEETING 

I'^'Th of the Steering pcmimlttee was held in Austin, Texas, 

Sj^ Sq^ 11 with the following members present: 

y\ of bissemination, Texas Education 

.^._™_ICenneth. Lindsay _ -^z 

c./-:^ Utah . • •■ ;■ ^ 

Dick Elmendorf, Kesearch Associate, NCECyUSOE 9 Project 
■ Officer . . ■ r ^' 



Absent: William Crowley, Admlnistratiye Assistant to the 
State Commissioner, Massachusetts 

;. Major items of business were clarifying objectives for the-Novemberj conference, 
: j Jitiallsing conference agenda^ developing a discussion guide, and refining the 
^^h*tttll«yf Instrument. • ' V ■ 

Conference objectives are: 

To provide an opportunity for participants 

• to become acquainted with the Dissemination Project. 

• to be brought up to date on ERIC and other USOE efforts 

• to gain information about the current state of the art 
< of the dissemination function in SEA's 

V . • • to exchange Ideas about dissemination practices and programs 

to hear reports on selected best practices 
f, ■ 
td'become familiar with the elements of a good dissemination 
program 

'A plan for acquainting chief state school officers with the project and for 
• inviting them to send representatives to the conference was developed* A 

copy of the material mailed on September 25 is attached. As conference 
■ -participants, are named, an updated agenda and other materials will be mailed 
jdire^ them. A copy of the revised program is attached. You'll note 

jChat- pr.^^^ has accepted our Invitation ^to sjpeak on Friday , -November 6, 

\.: and:Dr« Edgar will extend the official welcome to Texas. ^' V 

ERLC 
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• STATE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
• JUTATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 




Purlng the past several years a number of national efforts have focused upon 
the iioportance of dissemination of educational Information. In December 1969, 

the U. S* Office of Education sponsored r* conference for dissemination coor- 

dinator$ from the 50 3tate3 and territories for rhe general purpose of examining 
methods 9 resources, and organization for jnaklng Information readily available 

— tO'-educator$« 

One result of that meeting was the developmeiit, by Texas, of a project to 
strengthen the dissemination function In state departments of education, 
funded under Title XV, Elementary iind Secondary Education Act » the project 
Is under the direction of a steering committee chaired by Texas aid composed 
of representatives from Massachusetts, Ohio, South Carolina, and Utah. 

Central to the project will be two national conferences for state dissemina- 
tion coordinators. (A list of those currently designated by each state as 
coordinator is enclosed.) The first conference wlll^be held" in November; 
the second^ In the spring. Each state is invited to send a;a official repre** 
tentative to these conferences. The project will reimburse each official 
participant for actual travel expenses and $^ per dieitn. A state may send 
an additional representative at its own expei^e, if it so desires. Because 
the conferences are being designed as parts of a total effort to improve 
dissemination in state departments of education, the steering committee 
recommends that the same person be the official state representative at 
both conferences. 

Scheduled for November 9 and 6 In Austin, Texas, the first conference in 
the series will provide opportunities for participants 

. to review the current "state o£ the art" of dissemination 
across the nation 

» to exchange ideas about dissemination activities 

• to hear a nationally recognized authority discuss 
('Elements of a Good Dissemination Program. 
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Page 2 

We believe It would be helpful if your representative could 

• make a brle£_teport to key staff members In your department 
sometime following the November conference 

• . assist the steeirlng committee In Identifying needs for 

staff development) or training activities 

• attend both conferences 

. ... .. . k - . . . . - . , .. . .'. . , . . 

As a first step in planningVproject activities, we are seeking infomatlon 
about the current "state of the art" of dissemination. The steering committee 
has developed a quebtlonnaire^vhich asks about organization and budgeting for 
dissemination. A second survey^ to gather Information, about specific dlssemlnar 
tlbn activities will be presented Co conference participants^^ 1^^ for 
•-heir reaction and suggestions f^r lm|'tovement« At this time would you or 
your dlt'seminaticn coordinator please complete the enclosed questionnaire and 
ic«tum it to me a'fong with the name\of the person whom you have designated to 
attend the conference* Additional information concerning conference objectives 
sad activities be sent to your representative. 

We appreciate your cooperation in this endeavor to strengthen the dlssemina- 
tion function in state departments of education. 
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DISSEMINATION 
CONFERENCE 



villa Capri Motor Hotel • Austin • Texai • November 5-6 !• 1970 
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by ' : tlie |foiect to Strenstiieii the 
Oissenii^ioiti^ Functii^iii in state 

ttRMisli'ip 

inil^ : W and 
^econdar^ Edacation ACT; 



NO VE3 MBE Rf 5; i^O 



9:00-9:30 



Welcome J. W. Edgar, :Coiiunis»ipner 
of Education^ Texas 

■ s ■ .■ tit '"l.- '-• , ^■ 

DissemiMtfon Prpj^^^ 
Virginia Cutter, Texas, Project Dj^r^p^ 



9:30-10:30 
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R<^ort^^ol^i^nte^^^^^ 
Educatipnal^(ntiii^diti6n 

Lee Burchinal^iAss6iciate;l(:ol^ 

U. S^'dfflce^ldotation 



10:30-10:45 



10:45-11:45 



11:45-1:15 



n. ■ 
i;' ' 



Coffee 



Report: Model DrssWiiiati6|i:Projects 
W.LEllls%tli5^oUi« 




No-thost Hmdieoii 



1:15-2:00 



Report: State of the Art 
' Phil Miller/Texas 



2:00-4:30 



Small Groiip orswuisisibns: 
Critique:Partlli^|^r^ 
Current Best Pra3ices 



4:30-5:00 



Leaders:^William Crowterr 'Mai^saciiusetts 

Ken:Lim|i^|p^^ 
: Ricbarc) Orlgin^^^^ 
W. E. Ellis/iSb^ti^ro 
Jini b^cicruffl^^ 




Group Leader^^ 



,,,,, . , 



NOVT3MBERI 6, 1»70 



8:30-9:30 



9:30-9:45 
9:45-10:30 

10:30-11:45 



Panel: Summarx Mst Pra^^^^^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

.Williaip Crwiey 

■j\:/:-iCofiiee, 

Elements of a C(MMi biss#lnati<mi>roiiam: 

Atidieiira Resi^ 
Charles Nix, Texas, Presiding 



11:15-11:45 



30 
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^: • . AN EXCERPT FROM ' 

4 ,-.R^^^ AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



\ 



With PeriDlssion from . v 

Richard S* Farr 
Institute for Coattunlcation Research 
^ . . . Stanforc^illniversity • . 

Bennfs* Walter G.^-Benne^ Kennrth D.^ ft. Chin, Robert (Ed.ltorsJ 
The Planning of Change, • 

New York; Holt, RInehart and Winston, J nc.; 
Second Edition,, lj369 ^ / \ 



Blanke, Virgil E. (J ssue . Editor) , . 

Theory Into Practice. \ ' ' a , > 

Volume 5, Number 1, 1966, - , . ~ ^'^ , 

Carlson, Richard C. (Editor)' \ . 

Change Process In the Public School s\ 

Eugene, Oregon; Center for the Advanced^^^^^S^^^ 
of Educational Adni1nlstratlon> . 1965 ' 

Clark, David L. (Issue Editor) 
Theory Into Practice. 

Volume 1, Number 2, 1962 

■ • . . , ■ ■ ' *,"■■>,•■■ 

Culbertson^ Jack A. (Issue Editor) 
Theory Into Practice. 

Volume 2^ Number 5; 19&3; ^ 



> 



EldelU Terry L. A Kltchel^ Joanne M. (Editors) 

Knowledge Production and Utilization In Educational 
Admirt list rat Ion. 

Eugene^ Oregon; Center for the Advanced StiJdy 
of Educational Adnlnlstratlon^ 1968 

Gruber/ William H. A Marquis^ Donald G. (Editors) 
Factors In the Transfer of Technolor.y . 

Cambridge; Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology^ 196a 

Guba^ Egon G. (Editor) 

The Role of Educational Research In Educational 

Chanise: The United States. 

Bloomlngton^ Indiana; National Instlttite 
for the Study of Educational Chanrrf*^ 1967 

Leeper> Robert R. (Editor) 

Strategy for . Curr I cul iin Chanff**. 

Washington^ D.C.; Assorlatlon for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development^ 1965 

Larsen^ Otto (issue Editor) 
Sociological Inquiry. 

Volume 52, Number 1^ 1962 



Melerhenry, Wesley C. (Edftor) " 

Media and Eriucatlonal Innovation, 

- Lincoln; NebrasVa University, l^Bh - 

Miles, Matthew B;'. (Editor) 

Innovation In Education. 

New York; Columbia University Col- 
lege Bureau o^ Publications, 196U 

Miller, Richard I. (Editor) 

' Perspectives on Educational Change. 

New York; Appleton-Cehtury-Crdf ts, 1957 

/ -■■>. . ' ■ ■ - 

Rogers, Everett M. (Editor) 

Research Implications for Educational Diffusion: 
Major Papers Presented at a National Conference 
on Diffusion of Educational Ideas. ~ 

East Lansing; Michigan State University, 1068 



Wolf, wrilavene( Issue Editor) 
Theory Into Practice. 

Volume 6, Number 2, 1967 



^ TEXAS EDUCATION AGENCY 

201 EAST 11TH STREET AUSTIN, TEXAS 78701 AREA CODE 512.475-2066 

CONTACT: Mai-j Wightinan 

AUSTIN Information specialists from 50 state departments of 
education will gather in Austin Thursday and Friday (November 5-6) to focus 
nationwide effort on one key target: find the best ways to get new ideas 
out "to the people who need them most, the classroom teachers. 

Dr. Lee Burchinal, U.S. associate coraroissioner of educatiori and 
director of the National Center for Educational Coraraunication Activities in 
Washington, D.C. , will keynote the 9 a.m. Thursday opening session at the 
Villa Capri Motor Hotel. 

Delegates to this national conference, who will include education 
information specialists from the Virgin IsTands to American Samoa, will be 
welcomed by Dr. J. W. Edgar, Texas commissioner of education^ 

Mrs. Virginia Cutter, Texas Education Agency director of dissemina- 
tion, will outline the*'"goals of the nationwide project which is being funded 
under the* federal Elementary and Secondary Education Acti Mrs. Cutter is 
director of the project. 

Three different raethods-^ofLmoving research results and other new 
information from the laboratory to the public school classroom will be re- 
p^' ' ' .;i<s 10:45 a.m. session by information officers from states which 
developed model dissemination projects. Ken Lindsay of. .Utah, W.'E. Ellis of 
South Carolina, and Milt Baum of Oregon will discuss the experimental projects 
underway in their departments of education. 




/-EHiivMl Agency radlort el eyi^ 



v: .-.a- dlsciis^ the Art*! at the ,1:15 P-TOv Thiir^ 

"';^^^a!^l:^g^ give^^delegates 

■ .A ;!^ ;ideas wil^^ fpllpva[^^^>^ 

|v ^IriciuidiB: 3^ Massachuisetts;; Kon^ 

^ Dragin pt Ohio,- U;e;; Ellits\of Sbuth Ca^ V 
^ ^^>-H,^^^ Friday sessions will ^bpen w^ 



'CS'^^beit^^'ci^ practice s'fettiiri ':;Stevehs^aiid;--praj^ 
' ^/i/A V • - P^i Faul llbod, director, of ■ cpnuriiinicatlonsv^ 

i;; for E^ducational Research and Dev;elbpraent> Berkeley^r bn ; ( 



: "Eliements of A Good Dissemination Program" at 9 a^^im.^ - U 

Charles Nix, Texas 'associate comroissibner of. edu^^^ 
■ will lead an audience dis^cussion of t:he main points cpvered by, D 
• Information specialists from education scryicef^ 
.expected to participate in the conference include Miss Sandra Newnan, 
: XIX, EI Paso; Mrs, Grace LeMonds, Region. XVIII , Midland; Mrs^ -Lynn^^^^^^ 
Region XII, Waco; David Schaut , Region XIIT , Austin; Glen Mor^an^r Reg^^ II , r 
Corpus Christi; Mrs, Mary Jane Wells, Region XV, San Angelo; teb I^^ 
. Region XVII , Lubbock; and Mike Cantu , Region XX , San Antonio - 



f : Distribution:^ Austin Media , Capitol Press 
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Martin W, Essex 
State Superintendent of Public Instructic^ 



IgRIC ma^ than you think, 

puijetihli, jburoaU, catalogs,, and in- 
|ex^8' m^ipicific aiibjccts are widely 
|yaiiable, A complete cbllectioa of 
ipctoficheis at: 
g!> - ■ ,;T^xa8 Education Agency 
K : 201 East. llth Street 
Austin, Texas 78711 
|s ' Collections of various degrees of 
pociplelion are- now available- at- U* "• 
Sraries, schoolis, colleges, and edu- 
?caticnal service centers, 

■I^ TuU Collections, Service Centers 

leglon Vm sSC; Box 1258; Mount 
g:?leasant,- 75455,; 
legion IXESC, ,2000 Hairison, Wichita 
|;;ralls,. 76^09. ,.„ .. . 
^gdon X £SC, 210 Abrams Road, 
pfRichardson, 75088 ; 

^ Selected Items/ Servi c e Centers 
SeglonlESC.lOl S. Tenth, Edinburg"^ 



.R6^ipnYESC,:4455 Washington Bou- 
|:jeVard,;Beau3iorit, 77704- 
;il;^gion' Vir ESC, ...BoU622, Kilgore, 

im:. ■ ■ ^ ^ • 

^egion;XVI ESC,M601 S. Cleveland, 
If^arUlo,: 79102 
fegionXVniSC,713 Citizens Tower, 
|§4ibbockr79401 

iegionXVm ESC, Box 6020, Midland, 

legion XIX ESC, 6501 -C Trowbridge, 
lii Paso, 79905 

(<e Other Microfiche Collections 
Southwest Educational Development 
l^'Laboratory, Suite 550, ■ Commodore 
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U. S. Off'^e of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, SW 
Washington, D. C. , 20202 
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North Texas State University, Denton, 

Our Lady of the Lake S<v^\c% San 

Antonio, 78207 .. , : 

Sam Houston State University, Hunts- 

ville, 77340 
Stephen F, Austin State University, 

NacogdocUs, 75961 
Tarrant Couiity Junior College, North- 
■ east Campus Library, Hurst, 76053'.*'" 
Texas A I University, Kirigsville, 

78363 

Texas A & M University, College Sta- 

tion,:77843 
The University of Texas Special Edu- - 
. cation , Iris tructional ; Materials' Cen- ; ; • ■ 

ter, and the Educiition and Psychol- 
, ogy Library, Austin, 78701 . 

lAT ABOUT EillCMATEEa^ 

..Abstracts, iiidexes, resimick"oi ptbj" ^ 
ects, and other tools of ERIC research , 
can be ordered from iSupermt'e^^^^ , ' 
Documents:Ciatalp^fc{f S5;:212^ 
A, U, ', S. : Governhicrit Printing Office; , ' , 
Washington; D; C;' 20402;; ■ '^^ • ; ' : 

Copies of publications in the system • 
are aveiilable f rom; 

ERIC Document Rcproductibn Service 
The National Cash Register; Company 
4936 Fairmont Avenue ■ 
Bethesda, Maryland, 20014. 

Additional information on ERIC is 
obtainable from: ' • 
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TEXAS EOOCATIOM AGENCY 
Drawer AA Capitol Station 



,::rPer?y Hotel, Austin 78701 
pOE Itegional Office, Division, of 
iResewfch, 1114 Commerce Street, 




3Sc 



iiillef^abstractsr^ interesfe-himj'-thch 



;acce8Sioni numbers in'Wnicihet^ 



^Tiwre is E special cl^ / : / . 



m 



A: \V\ 




|i|S:cl{^:(Hi^ bullet !!Vb;^bibl,ioji::i'ph{f^^^^^^^^ 

lews j , and jntcrpretive stiidies on^ subjects iii odjvcfti \ml a'rea it sctyes, 
|(|xatelpgrtypc publications are availabk in :specHic weasi' of interest, - ; ; : ^ 
;|EilC;{Jji;o provide S';6ilice: 



Bducationr 

i .... 4: 



l^cK in Eriu^^ ' '^ - ^^ 

Abslraci.;? for ift<;'(4hti IwQ L:how one if; ^^ o^tlr>Uldy,^: 
pJwmple .Z^ .Your^distrir^' a remedial reading program^ but 1^^ 

jftjtoclknov/ "how sucii' p)';;|: i m s opc r atei ■ wh^ t )■ s our c they require i^-and' \yh^f ■, 
sultsS^^^^ In Pacesetters in Jnnovatibii and Researciiin Ediitahony ^ 

idozcis df repiorts OT 



'^i:::l^;TEl(^^tRWEa;.t:^t^^sH^'SECONM 

^i;Sfi'^>:THI8SUIPE FOK.GRADM :j/ANDf B 

' " '^PROACHE$''Td MBANISCi3A JASIS;^ 

CCRRlCBtllM; .in: llIERATltRE'^-iANI>^:f 5 : r ^?t^ 
, ;-nir TIIEMECONCEIT UNIT IS UTEIWt^i^ ^' v 
I TURE;; POriliPY. CEORGE, HILLOCKS-^]%.v;:lga 



iV. hej::wants^al docwn^ 
"reading>the-;descH^ 






Tiii USE dFnitb^ w^akne^s ofEao^ 



^7 -^f: 



w. ;.^':iH''lJBSCRiBiNC:.'^ii:w 

............ ■^r-'-^''^'- 

fctlawil ■ :it«rttrig point; U the lev«l;-at* 'whimi-tie- 
lii®-i''ith« ■chili; j?rocee4f;- at ,hii':'<iwh''t«te;:'<if.|iic^^ 



M, iiMajiriyih«tirtictlon^ has the thtee chi«^p*ertttli?»; ;^£^. di^^ 
S|r'i T^t <ie inettuction which ie given ^ tbjjchildreh'fied^^^^^ 
% beldif cepiiicity and/or grade level, M:& ,^ hy A^^ v^ 
T?i:■^^th•":cU••tdom--u»ually in a, special, cla8sroom'flr:tlinic. : ■■■X:v; -./v;}' 



bllblOStlC TEC5HNIQUB8 USED IN CLASSROOM CORRECTION ' The cla«,srp<*; t^^ 
initial diagnosis of th« child's risading di££iciilties«has two fujor^^^^^ 
W to determine the child's instructional reading level, the >viil?<^^^ 
t: Instrvction should take place, and /zj" to pinpoint the specific Sklllk;; in which 
'^;the child is deficient. ^- ' 

i'> The, classroom teacher can use the following techniques to diagnose a child's 
r reading difficulties: 

If ' ■■ ■■ ■ ... ; ■ '■ ^ ^ 

V Group survey tests normjilly provide measures of comprehension, vocabulary, and 
- rate. But usually their main purpose is to provide a fairly ade<iuate, measure 
of the grade level at which a student reads. Examples of group su^ryey tests 
are the Gates Primary Reading Tests and the Iowa Silent Reading Test L 
;*■■.■ " ' •• . ■ 

; Group diagnostic tests aim primarily at pinpointing skill deflcienc^^^ Those 
that cover klnderaartan throuatf fourth grade usually measure reading readiness 
visual and auditory discrimination, vocabulary, and story readirig-r-or the 
comprehension of stories or paragraphs. Tests for grades four to eight 
usually measure word recognition i (comprehension, vocabulary, rfite> and; word 
attack. In high school and college, the tests focus on meastTr^s ^bf yocabularj 
comprehension, rate, and word jttacic. Some test examples ot gfoup diagnostic 
by grade level are: for foiif to five , six to nlrie . and tan tio thirteen , the 
J/ , Dvorak-yen Waganen Diagnostic Examination of Silent Reading Abilities I for 

I i ,' : fgxctrptt Old eondtnutkm ihm Monograph 4 • C of the PREP (Putting Rttmh Into EiueaHprua Practice) 
^^jl^ri^mdby thiDtvWon of Information Technology and DluemUtation, Bureau of Reitanhr.^^^^^^^^ 
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aiiWK readln& t the Bcmd>ClyBier*Hoyt pevfklppmdit^^ 

fllligygj^^ widely used for dlagnpglng reading deflc^ 

^: / iiu>st cpi^^ are those which > because they are testing only^^ c^^^ 

i ^tiio^f^ pit t^ spoti 

K l^idhii^ i^^ with a ptiplli « For Ins tance> If a teacher wants to tmdwk 

• ; ff : Joimi^ how to blend theidlgrapK^ c^ slinply asks the^^^^I^ ^^^^ 

^ pronoimce iieverai words which begin Pr end wdth c^ If he waiiti^ to test 
'the student ^s literal corapreh of facts) he asks Johnny to / 

read several paragraphs and then asks him factual questions: about the / 
paragraphs. If he wants to know If the pupll can divide words Into sylla-; 
bles/ he gives him a number of words to syllabicate. . ■ j , 

The Informal reading Inventory which the teacher gives to Indlyi dual ^s 
Is a longer t mote complex test. A carefully graded ser^s pf ^t^ 
can be used to construct an Informal reading Inventory. Sel^^^^ 
to 200 words are chosen from each book In the series it ak^^ 
from each book— one from the beginnings one from the middle, .an4^^^^^ 
the end. The pupil should be started at a relatively easy^ U^^^ 
orally to the teacher and then answering the comprehension questions; ba^^ 
upon the content. If he Is unable to handle the fitdt selectlon^^^^g^^ 
41 him, he should be moved back to an easier level. The child continues tp 
read successively more difficult selections until th^ teacher detertalnep 
his various reading levels and gains the appropriate diagnostic Information. 

A child can have three reading levelst 



(1) 



(2) 



An Independent reading level, at which he reads comfortably 
without assistance from an outsider. As he reads orally he 
would probably make no more than one word pronunciation: err oi 
out of iOO words and achieve a comprehension score of about 
90 percent. 

An Instructional level, at which he makes satisfactory progress 
under teacher guidance. The Instructional level Is determined 
by a 95 percent accuracy In word rec:ognltlon and a coaqpteherislon 
score of at least 75 percent. j ' 



(3) A frustration level, which marks the point at which the chijld 
can no longer function adequately with the material. 



The selections that form the Informal reading Inventory can be admit Istered 
to the child both In an oral reading exercise and In a silent readlijg exercise 
to see what differences there are. One 6f the primary tfeSsons for leaving A 
child read orally is to^ give, the teacher an opportunity to observe 
phrasing and pronunciation skills he exhibits. 



Eor fiavi 

rye- 



THE USE bp STRENGTH/WEAKNESS CHECKLISTS In addition t0 determining reading 
levels and gathering information about a child's comprehension ability through 
informal techniques » the teacher can, by using checklists such as the following 
with a + and - notation, develop a picture of the child's strengths and weak- 

. "''mss.f*- 
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^^li. ...... '-^j^eJa^^^y^ 



Wbr^ ttecoOT^ Skills 
« Use ^ dt context 



AdeqMacy of sight vocabulary 

Other difficulties 

■iRepetiti<ma_ ■ 

Omissions 

Substitutions 

Other . 



Word Attack Skills 



Blending skill 

Resorts to spelling attack 



^ WordM:^c^?S^^ 




X keSomltlbtfJ 6^^^ 



Recpg^^ ''^'^'^''^ 



■P-rR4cbgW 



.. .. ,i Hearing; s ttatus-^-i: ■ ■ 



.....Ji 



V7^;;ispeec^^ 



;2lSi^4bil;it^^ 
^^^^'■^Pet^l^ 

:i^->i' ' - 'Eroot ij^^ 

;::.j;agg^ 
• ; cheerfuti-J'etc^ .• V:^.^ 

Attitudes. school , 

teacher ;U reading),; 
Hixne envirpnm^ j 
Other observations 



biaiMRVATlON IN the classroom Observation is a technique that can and' shw^ 
; be employed in the classroom at all times. It is a basic techniqtie;;ir^ulring 
:!vnb extra t or materials, and can be used every day by every teac]her.^. Usually 

observations go unrecorded. They can be used at the first opportunity to help 
f^r^the; 'Sttid^^ . ■•A 

•' Four specific principles to keep in mind when observing Individuals are: . 

(1) Because the student is always changing and growing, an observation 

that was made last year may not describe his present reading performance. 

r (2) A teacher can observe only a small part of a student's total behavior. 

Hi • On the basis of such Umited information, the teacher can make tentative 

fy:. generalizations about the student's reading. 

i^V (3) Observations made i>y a teacher may tell more about the teacher than 

about the stUdeht. His first Impres&iion of the student ^ his philos* 
4;' ophy of education, and many other factors may color what h| iiiS. 



"it"'.'-'* 



.(4) Ideally, observations should be interpreted -tn conjunction; with inter- 
vieWf test , and other* data. However, observations often the only 
, Information available ait the moment , and sometimes, action should not be 

' ' deiferr^id;--v:' v : ' ^ .; ■ : ^ 



^ltf«^l:--VMUty^^^ Information^ can be gained from i observation. When ^tudetnts 

are also important . . w 
ily-;inim ■ s tt^ read aloud the teacher can observe, their word recognition skills, 
P^^ yprOi^ and expression. The student may reveal his attitude 

1^! toward reading-^hether he feels enjoyment, indifference, dislike, anxiety, 
i^!^/ resistance, or hostility. Dramatized reading gives an even better pict^ire of 
/ the stU^^ with expression, feeling, and meaning. 

|£v Substitutions of words give the teacher valuable clues about a- student's 
!: ' comprehension of the material he is reading. If he substitutes a word that 
V makes sense in the context of the sentence, he is probably reading for 
meaning. But if the word substituted makes no sense, he is merely pro- 
nouncing words with little understanding of what he reads. The teacher 
li; should observe what kinds of unfamiliar wordtf give a student difficulty. 

Are they cannon words, long words, words within his experience, or words 
^^ foreign to him? 

^-i A student's reading interest or level may be indicated by his selection of 
); reading material in a free reading or library period. His behavior during 
i silent reading indicates his power of concentration. 

t . Oral reports provide additional opportunities for observing students' interest 
in certain topics, as well as their ability to organize and report effectively 

i to their classmates. By observing the audience , the teacher can get an indica- 
^ tion of how well they listen and evaluate the reports given. 

S Some students will catch on quickly, while others neeldl a new concept explained 
several times. Slow learners should not be ignored, and students who learn 
quickly should not be held back while the others catch up. Students are 

- often embarrassed when they are laughed at for their mistakes, while the 

bright child who finds pleasure in reading may suffer equally from an anti- 
intellectual spirit. 

f-*- 

ii ' ' ^^^^^^^ ■ ■■ 

; FOR ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS see Boyd, Guy L., and Tinker, Miles A.. Reading Diffi- 
?iv , eultieai Their Diagnosis and Correction . 1967, Appleton-Century-Crofts, New 
M York; and Strang, Ruth, Diagnostic Teaching of Reading , 1964, McGraw-Hill, New 
York. 

FOR THE FULL PACKET OF MATERIAL IN THIS MONOGRAPH, contact your regional Education 
Service Center, referring to PREP No. 4-C. ff 

I' 

ADDITIONAL CONDENSATIONS of PREP material are now being prepared. Schools may 
duplicate additional copies of this material as needed. 

v, ... • 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, contact Mrs. Celestia Davis, Reading Consultant, Texas 
! Education Agency, Austin, Texas 78711. 
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APPENDIX D: 

Evaluation of First Dissemination Conference 
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DISSEMINATION CONFERENCE 



, help lis determine the effectiveness of the Dissemination Conference^ 

M following Items. 

f React to each of the! following Items In terms of your experiences at the Confer- 

'ence.,; Indicate your response on the scale by circling the appropriate number. 
*4 Please hand In the questionnaire as you leave the last session. 



4-' 



Figures circled are percentages*; 

To a . 



Extent to which the Conference met 
your expectations 



None 
1 



Some 
2 



Much 



Great 
Extent 



Extent to which the general sessions 
Increased your knowledge of 

• project "Improvement of the 
Dissemination Function of 
State Departments of Education" 
I current developments in dlssemina" 



tlon activities at the Federal 
level 



model dissemination projects 



sti^te-of *the*art o£ dissemination 



. promising dissemination practices 
1 elements of a good dissemination. 




program 



1(P 2^3)3© 4(i) 



Extent to which the small group sessions 
provided a forum for the exchange of ideas 

Extent to which the Conference provided 
you an opportunity to express your ideas 
about dissemination 



1 (p 2 @ 3 (p) 4gi) 
1 2 @ 3 @i 4^ 



This Conference would have been more beneficial to me if 
. (See attSached pages for comments) 



^Circled figures represent percentages. Figures have been rounded. 
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^||^nii!8;;^p^ Wouijd^. :ha ve'^ been • more 



. . _ .... 

' 'beneficiail: toVme-ifs'/K'S. -- ' * ■ -''^'-V/v^^-f '/i-^ 



■''Spci'cif ie-^ sessibhV oa' creating '.^awarenes ^^(hcnr) '^among/'SEA:' >^ 
; •-■^re.yalues techniques etc«\.']:e^|a^di ^ V;--. \v 



W ■ : 
/.iff '.' 



in. 



Specific .session on how to :co6rditiate;^'dissminati^ ' 
SEA.. To what degree should ^phasis be pliciBd on t(eritr 



/, ■ ■'■dissemination'.' •;. -.^.-i.. ' -'■■.V': '}■'■ ^^'r y^-y.:'.-.: :-':^^^^ 

|p. . Several show-and- tell exhibits a^^ 

t-/,.- ' 'slidies- and. handouts^.-; ,.■ 7 , 'V ''.V":.., '^v'-'v^'^'n 



|iV ^* •••it were next year and I had hail a year! of expieri^hce in this^area. v^^! 
; It was excellent to give me ideas— an •'acciimuliitionH vpi-ocess ^^^^^^ 

dissemination. -'^'^ -'^ ' /" ;;'i.--r."'^^vi: 



3« . . •participants had an opportunity to move into spiecial interest groups or^ ^^^^^ 
work with people of similar background and experience. A number of peopler 
though verbal, are relatively inexperienced with reference to both dissemihatib 
and education. 

4# "Great"— But, we would like to have a report on the Dissemination Center 

in Washington, D. C. with slides and models. Lee (Dr. Burchinal) talked ^ 
about 10 packages to send out for programs. Have someone put them on at 
our next conference. 

5« a« It has beon longer-->with more opportunities provided for small group 

discussion— mix-It^ , of small groups so we could make more in-dopth contact 
with more peopi Such contact is somewhat difficult otherwise If one 
• ifl female and non-drinkerl 

.. * b« Let^s hoai /r^ite from the advanced programs, like New York^s. * 

^« A listing of the participants (either just the official 6nes or, 

preferably all participants, with their tesporisibilitlefl, titles, etc.) 
provifled in our conference packet so we would have it to refer to during - : 
the conference, not getting 3 weeks later. For people (like myself) who ^ 
have had no previous contact with anyone in at tendance, •this wouW have becl 
TO^st useful in terms ot general orientation to the conference # 

fly' ' ' ■ , . ■ ' ' ' ' •' ' K 

I ! 6# The direction was controlled in small group session - (Group 1). 

, ■■■■■■ ■ ■ , •■ . ' ■ ■ ■ • ■■. ' ■'''■■X 

'.7. ...1 had been better informed about dissemination projects'ani personnel 

• In my own state department of education prior to attending* 

; ' 8# a* Each participant should have brought 60 copies of their '^products". 
'X ' b. A good dissemination bibliography and copies of oufcitandlng books , or 

§, reports on dissemination should have been available to take home* . ;f 
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■ :■ .5.-. .>,■<.; ifiC- 




¥■ Q^m Sb^^ Instruments 8Hotil4>hafve b^en; rec^ 

B; . h. OCopies of ati; the talks , Includitig cippies of oyer lap ^^^^^ 

it ■ ^to'-'participatitsV: ' ■•' I-'^'"^ 



Would like to see developed, piscufijslon on polling tescilii^lc^ ' : J - 

: ei^luation of programs, special group sesj^ ERid arid :!^ 

radio &' TV » -drug and disiBemination^" V'^^ / i :.'v-;^^^^ 

10. •..more Information about the cohl;exts of the con ferente were sen^^^ 
before 1 came to Austin. I believe that the conferences i^^^ 

. opinion Is that there is a limit to the extent that tfte jabbw objective c^^^ 

^^v/: ■ ■ be reached' thru. ^ a; conference." . ' '^-y ; . ..^-••'lij 

11. a* Either the general and group discussion had been confined to the more ;^ 
jr . "limited" functions and acti^^^ Public • 

' : Relat:ions for State educjstiort' ag^^ " 

If t had been aware prior tovt^ie meeting of how much reseMch ari^^ 
developiaeht and managerial functions were "encompassed in t ; 
' definition of "dlsseminiation>" sb thiat T cbuldrhaVeCd^^ 

beforehand. As it is, alth/iugh I was tremendously inMrM^^^ 
co(nceptB (to me) of the » tiittseminator" as the "Hnkagcf'^^-betw^ validated 
"promising practices" anil can readily >?preciatb thelij;iiii^ 
J V can not conceive of personally adding or substltiitihg thise more ^^^^ 

!|{Vt full-time iJutles to my PIO duties nor can I^t^^ , ^ 

:^ overworked! staff members who could assume this Job Cunlepa^ j^ '"'y 

additional federal funds available for nw positions. 
almost appearai that "disseminator'^as used here iis a 
I?! ' * duties are so closely intertwined with In^^ ' • t 

- mahagement objectives. One more point, ;;if^ 

wer* created and somehow funded i are there ' tralnitig -piojl^^! or ; ^ritiirl^ 
fo^ developtng the ptoper qualifier 

very ^i^elVwgahiz^d g^ hosted conference*^ have gilttiij 

greatU^rota talking to other delegates and thank Mr ii; Ciittet and the V |p 

otherriBost heirtlly for their hospitality. : x llv^^^^I^^ '.^.^^''^-^^ 
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12. Divergent dissemination in small groups was not challenged by authoritative = 
leadership. Most of the leadership seemed to be concentrated in two of / 
five groups. Well paced and directed large group dissemination, convergent 

and divergent was apparent. 

13. Speaking as a newcomer (and latecomer). The next one will be more meaningful 
to tne because I will have betteiTgrasp of purposes of project and methods 

of dissemination in my own and other departments. 

14. ...two or three actual model dissemination programs had been presented, 
(a complete program for SDE) I did get many excellent ideas from^the 
conference. 

15. There would have been a display area for some of the states to show their 
"wares". Also an evening period of, say, two hours or so set aside for 
display and showing of various films and slide tapes produced by various 
states. Need a systems approach to implement a program, i.e. specifics on 
the ideal program in the ideal situation in dissemination so" that we can 
use this guideline for modifying our own progr ams. Not enough t ime! Need^ 

more time for exdiange of ^ideatf' between individual state representaETVeiS™ . — 

16. More material or definitive information were available prior to the con- 
. ference. Future consideratlon--P10 unit and function: 

a. Priority acceptance or designation by chief state officer. 

b. Effective organization patterns—strengths and weaknesses. 

c. Dissemination related to total communications procedures. 

d. Methods and techniques for determining phases or degree of effectiveness 
of dissemination (and related, ie, collecting processing) practices 
presently being used. 

17. Excellent conference, well planned, superb hospitality, and excellent 
location! Thanks for all the fine effort by TEA. 

18. a. Following the presentations by Utah, South Carollra, and Oregon, a 

question and answer period should have been planned. Should have 
lasted three days at least. \ 
' 19. Chance to talk--but little opportunity to consider— oe fore th»i conference 
what might or should be said. More extensive orien .".f-ior. J-o the project 
"Improvement of ...". Also, distribution of prewrit .en t, ; consideration 
before attendance would not only save time, but woul.i f .iif 1/ effect a vast 
upgrading of the amount of thought represented by the ' lors ar.d remarks. 
Also, this would add needed clarity and a sharper focus- t^O'.: ^>.e r-'-srt. 

20. ...aspects of total Involvement, public relations and human re , /iXiR, were 
explored not specifically R&D -PREP -ERIC. Tbsre a?e other areas .hicn are 
just an important. 

21. a. It has been longer so we could gain more d«taiV'd Idao of bov dissemi- 

nation is handled in each state, 
b« more inter-llnkage could have been ertl".'/i i^hpd ^ .♦^ flen v^^riout parts of 
the dissemination program how ih'^y wn- best: ' if>gfe-».cc In a 
complementary whole. ^ 

■I ^ 
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c. Need more opportunity to share ideas on a small Tgroup and individual 
level* 

...the conference had addressed itself to specifically to what is being 
done where 9 what problems have been encountered > what is and has been 
done to overcome those problems > and staff training and development, plus 
budgeting. I believe the conference should confine itself to department- 
wide dissemination systems. ^» 

...the emphasis would have been on strengthening the dissemination function 
of State Education Departments rather than strengthening dissemination. 
More on strategy of coordination of fragmented dissemination effort in 
state departments. 

...thore had been fewer lectures on theory and anticipations and more 
practical demonstrations and success stories. I wish we could have had more 
questions and answer time immediately after each speaker rather than at the 
end of the conference. 

••.we had had: 

a. An overall view of dissemination functions in a "typical" State 
department. For example, Oregon's public and professional information 
system is great while South Carolina's research dissemination system 
is notable. BUT HOW ABOUT A TOTAL PICTURE OF DISSEMINATION BY AN 
SEA, from public information to curriculum innovations, and from 
ERIC and PREP, to public relations work? I contend that dissemination 
is the prime function of each and every member of any given state 
education agency. Question: How can centralization and decentralization 
be balanced? 

b. An opportunity to obtain sample materials of newsletters, monthly 
magazines » curriculum publication from selected but representative 
state education agencies, e.g. from different states representing areas 
of the country. 

c. A stimulation exercise whereby a given group would have had to design 
a dissemination program for a mythical state department and state - 
GAMESMANSHIP!!! 

d. More opportunities to simply chat with other people; more information . 
is disseminated, validated and settled ^upon over coffee than at most 
formal conference sessions. 

e. A little more time; ik days is not quite enough time; people just barely 
get acquainted and attend to the conference before they begin packing 
and planning to catch other planes. .. (and trains?) ; 

To put these ratings and comments in context, I have only been on the Job 
2h months. My needs were more basic than many of the other,,.more experienced 
participants. / 

...we could all speak the same language. No perceptible way to correct 
this. Material offered seldom specific enough to '^6 useful. I do think 
such a conference can give fresh perspective on one's home base. 

50 
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APPENDIX E; 
Materials sent to Participants In 
First Dissemination Conference 
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fc?^t.Giif^Wv.'Hause- 

............ . • 



fateiEducat i onal Consu 1 1 ant 
|¥te department of Education 
tontgbmeryi Alab^ 36104 



Mr . Robert A. H.. Fraser 
Supevyisor of Dissemination 
Department: of Public Instruction 
Tov^f>hond Building, Room 226 
Dover 4 Delaware 19901 



^•I'Rlchela Adams 
^ssemihation Officer 
l^partment of Education 
iTaska Office Building 

[OV^ch F 

-t|ne;au, Alaska 99801 
Sr*yBill Raymond 

litector of Planning and Evaluation 
Sjta^e Capitol 

[tBte Department of Public Instruction 
aiocnix, Arizona 85007 

ft'. Victor H. Wohlford 
JpifQtor 

^fdfessional & Public Relations 
^tate Department of Education 
i^'i title Rock > Arkansas 72201 



John Church 
itaie Department of Education 
^21 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, California 95814 

m ' ■ 

ir . Carl K. Godard 
Sohsultant In Dissemination 
Colorado Department of Education 
lt>te Of fice Building 
■icinver, Colorado 80203 



[ir; Alfred L. Villa 
^Ureau Chief 

Itate Department of Education 
^:;0; Box 2219 

fiartford, Connecticut 06115 
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Mr /Roger J. Fish 
Coordinator ■ ' 

District of Columbia Public Schools 
The rresidcntial Building 
415-12th Stroot, N. W. - Room 1207A 
Washington^, D. C. 20004 



Mr» Robert E. Hancock 
Consultant 

State Department of Education 
Tallnhassco, Florida/32304 



Mr. Louis A. Peneguy 
Director 

Mass Media Information 
State Department of Education 
103 State Office Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 



No representative 
State Department 
P. 0. BoK 2360 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96804 



Mr. Charles A. Brown 
Constiltnnt 

State Department of Education 
Boise, Idaho 83707 



Mr. Norman E. Raws on 
Assistant Director of Communications 
Stato Department of Public Instruction 
302 State Office Building 
Springfield Illinois 62706 



I^^^IJepar^ Public Instruction 

••: 46204 ■ 



^^0^ak^ Public Instruction 
^jt^ s' State Of : 
igs^Mbijiesi Iowa 50319 



Mr. Morley Murphy ; : 
Research Consultant 
Michigan Dopartment of Education 
T.ansing, Michigan 48902 



Mr. Eugene B. kal^^ 

Progi-ani' Consultant 

Stato, Department of "'Education 

40" Cont'onnial Of flee Building 

S* . V iulV Minnesota 55101 



li?; Arlin R. Morgan 
tirticrmatlon Services Director 
5t4te Department of Education 
laiiiJas: State Educaition Building 
lip East lOth Street 
Fpi^elca 9 Kansas 66612 



Mrs.. S* Marshall 

|iiedtor. Information and 
fftrPubllca^ions 

State Department of Public Instruction 
Frankfort, Kentucky ^0601 



No representative 

Ptativ Department of Education 

Jackson,- Mississippi 3?l205 



Mr . Gordon RV Kulrscher v ' ' ' ' 
Assistant Director , RCU : 
State Department of Education 
Jcfferson^Buildlng 
P. 0. Box 480 

Jefferson City, Missouri 65101 



ijirr Charles S. Smith 
Coordinator, Title IV 
•State Department of Education 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70804 



* Mrs. Marllou Madden 
Fubllcations ^^dltor 
Office ot the Superintendent 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Holon.i, Montana 59601 



'Kiss Mairlon Cooper 
^Information Officer 
■State Department of Education 
lAtigusta, Maine 04330 



Mr. Royal R. Henline 
Chief, Curriculum 
Stato Depavtmont'bf Education 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68S09 



ipr. Mclvln L. Self 
r|C6nsultant in Special Project!: 
/State Department of Education 
i^301 West Preston Street 
j^Baltlmore, Maryland 21201 



Mr. Aobert L. Lloyd ' > 
Asroclate Superintendent, Operations 
Nevada State Department of Education 
<^^v^cn City, Nevada 89701 



^Mrs• Patricia Stevens 

>bepartment Librarian 

xState Department of Education 

; 182 Tremont Street 

>^Bdston, Massachusetts 02111 

ijpirvv^ J» Crowley 

rj^Vdmitil strati Assistant to the 
I*: Commissioner 
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Mr. Robert H. Fay 

Consul tant , Rducational Information 
State Dopnrtment of Education 
Copcn-d, New Hampshire 03301 




SotIM^: Jersey 08625 




pa£e -D^ of Education 

S^iiMiliPe, New Mexico 87501 

^ijrXbuiis A. Cohen 

|jt:Hte Department of Education 

ftib^nyj New York 12224 



.Xrfil 



thc^i^iiest&T M . Mulhol I and 
Sfeecijal ConsultatiJt:^ . 
Horth - Carolina State Department 



"•^^^TRlxfia^ 

Centers ' ■■■wlJmo<^^ 

Pennsylvaiiia^P 

HaWlsbur g i/ P^^ 



Mr.; Charles Mo jkoyyski 
Tltielii Consultant > 
S t ^ t e' Oepar tmcnt of E aiica t Ion 
Providence , Rhode Island 02908 



Mr. W. E. Ellis 

Director , OiE flee Research ^ 

Stcite Departmient of Education 

1203 Rut ledge Building V 

Col umbia, South Carolina 29201 



of Pub lie Ins t r uc t i on 
^^•ticatloh Building 
KaiQlgh, North Carolina 



27602 



Mr-! Lloyd Kuehn 

0rector of Public Information 
P'^^ D Is 8 emina t i on 
fbl^partment of Public Instruction 
Ifiismarck, North Dakota' 58501 

(Mir^ Rlchard J. Dragin 
ijGliief ; Program Section 
|Staite pep^ of Education 

^pjb i^dP^ Building 
^bbiumbusy Ohio 43215 

. ■. 

^rsi 'Peggy Nan Gill 
S^nfortnation Officer 
t^ttite department of Education 
fliState Capitol 

liOkiahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 

m:r:' ' ■ ■ 

y)tr. Milt Baun 

^Director of Community Relations 
i^Oregon Board of Education 
^^^42 Lancaster Drive, N. E. 
^Salem, Oregon 97310 



'•1..j;^tV<;--.>v'! 



■;.''.'?t;i 



Mr. Gary K. Hansen * \ 
Information Specialist 
Department of Public Instruction 
State Capitol 

Pierre, South Dakota 57501 



Mr. A. Ben Groce 
Coordinator of Information 
State Department of Education 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 



Mrs. Virginia Cutter 

Director, Division of Dissemination 

Texas Education Agency 

201 East 11th Street 

Austin, Texas 78701 



Dr. Kenneth P. Lindsay 
Coordinator 

Utah State Board of Education 
140C) University Club Building 
136 E. South Temple 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 



Miss Mary Perry 
Public Information Officer 
State Department of Education 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 
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,iofTBducation 



'it' . - 



PubllQ Instruction 
ton 98501 



s^Robei^t|\E . ' Hutchison 

tr;; of .\Educa 1 1 on 
mmpes?;rrginla 25305 



^B'a^stra^cAlpine 
ISrt'a^i^Llbrarlan . 

' epartment of Public Ins truct ion 
|^ttig(q[on Street 
il^sW^IWisconsin 



53702 



4^ines D*. Sheehan ^ 
^tb^V^:;M£magement Informati on Service 
iteUDep^^^ftne of , Ediicat 1 on 
n^toi/IVulldiiig 



tyenne ; -Wyoming v B2001 , 



Jld^noti^iltteh^^ 



hci^pte^entative^ 



^|j|«it^^ Pacific Islands 



ttci^dt!;J^erHlgh Coranissioner 
tpttt^lfarl^a Islands 96950; 



Pfrekl^iftatlve ' 
u^^Zone^Goyemment 
P[i^^<>^ Schools 
bf^Vflfeigbt^ Z. 





* Dr»:; Stuart Copney/ 
,EYaluation Analyst' j^yj 

Department rof^Edffca^ 
Pago PagOf Ainericahr Samoa 96920 

* Mr. Don C. Smith;-' 

Director, Public Infonnatim Serylce|^^ 
Department of Education r " ^:r^|I| 

P. 0. Box 630 ^ ^f;^:: \ , ^^\:l1m 
St. Thomas, Virgin Isrands 00801 
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■.- :, project.: summary . ^■'■'■"V x'-;' 

'V.* /■.*-■'.<• .. ••' ' • * ' • . • *■ . ■• . ' .* 

'(tea way to take a look at the Texas project is to see hov it all started €md^ W^^^ 
what.it hopes to acconplish* You might say that the project had its roots 
back: in that M improving^ education which resultedi in such ,.^5^^ 

! legtslation jajB the Bl^^ and Secondary Education Act and the yocatlonal ^ V L 

Bducitlcm Act a^^ their ; mendtw . Each of these, acts and others which have ^ ^ V : 
been pi^ the/ Federal and; State levels cdnried special references to 

^dissenAiiatlim-:^^ inf obnation from^sources,^^ 

knowliatdge-^»new prbgrainsy R&D centers > and the like--M practitioners t class- /f^r ^^;;;^ 
room teachers in school rooms across the nation. / \ ^ vKv^/.v^ 

A number of actions resulted from the legislation. ERIC » for ex«mpie> was^^^^^^^^;^^^^ 
established. Spdcialists in dissemination were added to many departments of v 
education; public information offices were expanded. Eventually FREP caine 
'along.' • ■■ ^ . ' ',■ ■•■ v' /-''^-'^^^^ ■ V 

Finallyy, a conference was called by USOE in Decembi»rt 1969, to explore the 
whole master of dissemination. One of the suggestions from; that •onferenca ^ ^ * ^ 
was that a project be developed to strengthen dissemination in sti. e depart-;, ; ; 
: ments of education. Texas , because of . a deep interest in dissemination ^s- ^^^^^^^ v 
decided to follow up on the recommendation and to invite four other: states " 
to join us. We were fortunate enough to have the proposal approved and funded, ^^^ i 
The ;f irst major activity was a conference in Austin , Texas , in November ;1970t . 
The next will be a spring conference. 

flow for details of the prpject. First its name: Project to Strengthen the 
Dissemination Function in State Departments of Education. And with a name 
like that there's no need to spell out goals! 

To run the project there's a steering committee of five: Texas, MassachueattSt i;:;-; 
.:phio, South Carolina, and Utah. Of course the representatives frboi eaqh of the 
"^50 states and territories are integral parts of the project, for it ia twly a^^^.^;: 
-project' for all. V ' '-l^^^^ 

\: The steering committee ' s first job was to decide just what was me«it by disaem^ 
nation. If the project war going to improve dissemination, those involved cer- ^^^ j^ 
tainly had to know what it was, or at least what the project tho^ 

When the iproject speaks of dissemination, it means . the sending of educational ; . . 
information to a variety of audiences through a variety of means and techniques ; 
for a variety of purposes. By educational information, the project means evalua-r^^^^^^^^ 
tive information, information about best pract^cesV information from educational 
R&D, and information about what's going on— in local schools and in the state 
departments of education. It includes program information, public information, 
ERIC, and PREP. Or to say it still another way:/ dissemination, as the p^^^ 
uses the term includes reports of research and other studies,, department periodl- ^ 
cals and other publications, .news releases, radio and television, jEllms, confer- 
ences, and other activities designed to spread the word about educaticm 
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Sittiiiieit ibhiectlvoi of the project are to clarify understanding of the 



P^l^imiAati^^^^ , (2) ihcrease khowledg« 6t disseminatlohv (3) streng^then 

|p^S^tf :ai; m^^^ (4y provide a fonim 1^ of Ideas/ ' 'i ij 

/ni?tA<ilC55 through such channels as. ERlCr ^ 

^^^^f^^'0M:^''---'t^''''' '^'- ^ .'. ■ ' ■ ■" ■ ■ ■ '^■ '■■ ■y '''- f'^' l^' ^ii'---^'^^^ 

^l^iMirry out thesr objectives the project will (1) conduct surveys (hot rie search- 

l<Coi^linted^^^^^ surface gathering of information to answer v' 

l||iiuch;;^estlOT^ 

lllfiMs^Svwhithi 8^ passed '^7: What 'needs for speclal kliids of t^falnlng do 

Jjf {fchoWeiwltK^^ d^ respOTsibilltles have? (2) W 'M;- 
ippAu^feii^laHth f al 1 r"pne" :;j)lahned:;f pr-the-aprln^^^ 

Ip'^ptejplare conference activities,- results of; -sta^ 

^Isiniin^ . / ■ ' ■ i^'i^'^^ ' ' ■^■^v$|?j^ 

ft?l5cbject''p^^ :,speclallsts chosen-by' the chlir^state ^^^^ 



||^$choal- 'officer toi repre8teht'|||i soTO- ari^idiBiOTli^ 

fl'ittiSti^s^ titi:e^:iii,:;:fb^ 

|fSiai|i^ of f icerslv: 8 ttU^^ - .4B'f$ 

|||^e^,-bel.leye ^ ^ sixch diversity; is ■ '-a ;s 's tjrengtfi^ ;;r^^\:4 ^""^ ^ '■ ■j^fj'S 

?M;yax^ bring:; to ^jprpj^ct,; actiyities; ^IfiMetitf^ckgr ; z'^;^-?^ 

ii^^vfitirtttt-^^^^ knowiedgiB..^ lEEach - canJle trbnt^ the^-'otherV-:^^ " v:^-'"^''^^.^^^ 

: Wojccj^ to accept certain iciesponlflbll^ies: ; ' ft 

C ^attend ;twb cc«^ people in their de^ v' 

6f / educate project acHvlties, particularly the^ c ^ 
;to; co^ finally, to exchange Ihfoni^tion about^'i^ :^ 

ud^\^they:weM doing.:.. , ,■ . \ y' ■ , \ :: ^^ 'v; ^| 
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CONFERENCE SUMMARY 



The agenda; at the con feiren^ U) reports on activities ojE the National 

^|;f^Center for Educational Comraunicacion (NCEC) and model dissemination projects 
^|ifurided in Oregon, Utah, an South CarcUna; (2) a brief summary of the informa- 
^|^J:^tion bii^urrent dissemination operacion and practices from a highly informal 
1^ ;Surveyj j(3) -small group and; panel discussions on current best dissemination prac- 
i|r t^^ (4) a talk on the "Elements of a Good tiissemination Program." 



mil 



r HIGHLIGHTS OF DR. LEE BURCHINAL^S REPORT ON NCEC ACTIVITIES; 



IB- 



||t; The national communication program is being built upon tli^ following premises: 
l^;-; !• There are practices currently under way in some schools in the nation 

which can make a difference in education* 
f^t /2* There are solid research and development produces which should be 

^i'i -'^y '■■ ■ disseminated. .^ . 

(yij 3. Knowledge about how to communicate these findings and practices is 
increasing. 

4. • If current best practices are to be disseminated and Installed, the 
National Center for Communication must build a coordinated program 
across the U. S. Office o£ Education. A program leading to installa- 
tion will have to Involve screening, use of many techniques --printed 
communications, conferences, models, pilots^ inser vice education, 
consultative assistance*-and will* require pooling of resources. 

5. Efforts must, Involve state agencies because states are the primary 
linking agents; they have a unique role in dissemination. 

Dr. Burchinal went on to describe a three-step model for communication to lead 
to some level of installation for every major priority: 

1. Identify tested alternatives to current practices 

2. Communicate results 

3. Facilitate, encourage, partially fund trial installation. Provide 
technical assistance, inservice. 

The national climate i he said, is conducive to developing such dissemination 
efforts. NCEC was established in 1970 as the locus for continuing educational 
^information dissemination. The staff was agumcnted by 2^ full-time professionals 
who are available to help in strengthening dissemination. The budget for NCEC 
was increased. Inter-bureau cooperation has emerged. There is increased use of 
management by objective and seeing how resources can be pooled to accomplish aims. 
Among specific activities currently underway to strengthen dissemination are efforts 
to increase ERIC in practical literature^ describingi for example, successful local 
practices and to expand targeted communications programs such as PREP. In addition, 
he reported that model dissemination projects and projects as the one hplding this 
conference have been funded and results will be communicated. 
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: 5 , SUMMARY; OP SURmi^^^ i . . 

' : , IN STATE 'DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION : . ■ ■-ij:, • 

^-liie infor^ states and territories completing a question- '"'y^-'^^ 

l^^naire/ whli^^^^ to stiatistical analysis* does '* , -h 

^C^seem to point to some gen^ Dissemination in state departments of - / 

|||^eiducati(m >ls vfrag^ be a lack of coordination of dissemlna- ■ / : ;|; 

IvVtion a^ctivities* There may be a lack of commitment to dissemination as a major 
ijj function of a state department of education. • 

fi: This first very informal survey of dissemination will be followed in early 

^i; spring by a more focused questionnaire , one asking for descHpt ions of organlza*- 

tion and activities* This questionnaire will be mailed directly to project . . 
?i;'y participants. ' ' 

Of the 44 respondents » 23 reported having a separate organizational unit respon- . T 
k sible for dissemination; 19 of these identified the unit as the public informa- 
tion otfice, or office of information and publications* Among othiiers designated 

■ were Division of Dissemination (1) and Division of Diffusion (1). Fifteen 
states in which each unit in the SEA is responsible for its own dissemination 

• indicated that there was no policy for central coordination of efforts* 
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SUMMARY OF SMALL GROUP DISCUSSIONS 



Conference participants also met in small groups to help plan for the second 
•survey and to exchange ideas about current best dissemination practices. Among 
ideas reported to the full group were the following: 

:Ideas for encouraging better use of * 
ERIC . 

; Send flyers to all schools explaining the what, why, how, and where of 
ERIC services 

. Develop an inservicc for potential users beginning with staff in state 
' department of education 

. Have consultants who spend time out in schools "selling" ERIC to teachers* 
and administrators 

• Print stories in department periodicals about benefits to be derived from 
"flcheing with ERIC" 

PREP 

. Distribute excerpts from packets tailored for specific audiences 
^ Print-stories about material and its uses in department periodicals 

• Distribute sets of materials to each school in the State 

. Send list of all packets available with each PREP kit mailed out 
Public Information 

. For hews services: Prepare each Monday a brief newsletter which provides 
short excerpts of what's going on, and also list sources for additional 
information 

. For television or radio: Send a flyer weekly directly to stations telling 
them they can get newsworthy tapes on specific topics. Develop tapes with 
each tape having a number of silence gaps where media people can tape in 
questions so it sounds as if they are having an interview 

• Produce a 5-minute daily radio man on the street, ixiterview with officials 
etc. The superintendent of public instruction is kept out of the picture 
unless absolutely necessary. Tapes containing five programs are mailed 
once a week. Identify state department of education as providing tape. 
Used in public service time. 

. Send good publications, with broad audience appeal, legislative program, 

for example, to news media with cover letter 
For Teachers, Administrators 

. Develop yellow pages- -a- facsimile of the telephone directory yellow pages 
with state department personnel listed 

• Publish guidelines for communications'^ 

. Invite lay people, government officials to make tours of selected schools, 
Title III projects, for ..ample 

• For teachers: Distribute a monthly tabloid right after the State Board 
of Education meeting. 

Program Dissemination 

. Develop a form for identifying innovative programs which should be 
widely known. Screen. Select best for use in bulletin. 

. Sponsor conferences on promising educational practices, creative 
education fair. 
, Internal Dissemination 

. Have monthly meeting of middle managers to share information about what's 
new in each department 
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^ Select priority, might be right to read efforts. Use televisiotiy radio 
news stories » bulletins. Develop fact sheet stating where state is and 
where it*s going. y Develop exhibits. Have all department specialists 
make all out effort to emphasize priority in their visits. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF A GOOD DISSEMINATION PROGRAM* 



Paul D. Hood 

Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development 



After agreeing to speak to you on this topic,.:! was comforted by yo.ur*,cho1ce 
of a working definition of dissemination: "The strengthening of educational . 
practice through identifying promising new pircgrams and sending out Information > 
about them through a variety of media to a variety of audiences." 

I am not a. schol ar or a practi ti oner, but ah educati orial systems eng.i neieri , 
fly concerns are with developing workable solutions to the problem of improving ■ 
educational practice, primarily through the application of research and develoj>^ - 

ment. ' •' ■ ; 

The Communication Program, which I direct, is a forty-man, three quarters 
of a million dollars a year effort aimed at developing systems and products; 
it has three goals: 

* , • •• , . • 

1. The Improvement of programs for training educational developers, 
disseminators and evaluators. This goal strikes at Lee Burchinal's first 
assumption: that there are validated educational practices worth disseminating. 
To be in the educational conmuni cations business, one has to believe in this 
assmuption; yet, if we are honest, we may admit there aren't as many good ^ 
validated practices as we'd like, and those we do4iave were produced at a high 
price. We need better trained personnel to develop programs and to evaluate 
practices and to disseminate Information about them. 

2. Our second goal is to develop an advanced information processing and 
dissemination technology. You have just seen our ALERT orientation, which is 
one example of this effort. 

3. Our third effort is concerned with utilization. The finest kind of 
targeted communication is unlikely to have much effect if the target audience 

is not motivated, organized, or trained to use Information wisely. Our approach 
here is leading to the development of a comprehensive instructional planning 
and management system consisting of several alternative organizational arrange- 
ments, an array of training packages, and a set of diagnostic and evaluation 
devices and implementation aids. 

It may sound like we are working all over the map. I assure you we arc 
notl Our choices have been based on a systematic analysis leading tc a 
choice of several critical problems which, in our view, must be attacked 
simultaneously if we are to improve educational practice. 



♦Presentation at the Dissemination Conference, Austin, Texas, November 6, 1970, 
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charaiiteK bf the leader and 
were at least Conclusive on one t^^^ 
HalDinV 19^6) If the leader was perceived, tof#^^ 
effec?ive solutlons^orr^getting^^^^ 
1 n showi ng cons idera ti 6h i>f bi s : f oil bwei^ ^ ;we1|aj-e^ 
high on most judgments of either supieriorf or subordinates.: 
low on both, he was "dud" in everybody's book.: T 

Mde? was to judgl Sow much technical taslc .orientati on and hpwjnuch concern 
for welfare was appropriate for a given situation. Wenhus began ^ to, get^ .^^; 
handle orpnedicti on 5nd explanation, but training leaders^was stn 11 a problem. 

Then, in the 1960'sV we discovered functionaTOT r . 
(Shoemaker. 1960; Hood. 1967) This kind of train1ji9,tJMgh^^^^ 
to analyze the context of a leadershi p probi em and hpw totselect^appropri a^^ 
learned ^unctio^T Ti:?.. strategies, heuristics^^pr^^^ the 
problem. Practice was given in a ^^a^^fty of ; muat ojyjjt 
encountered on the job 50 that the analysis and .app icatipn^^^^^ 
performed quickly and effectively- that .is. ^he rigbj,^ 
diagnosed context, or functional context training^ This ;aw^^ 
provided us with i useful method for the design of leadership .training 
systems. Now. whatT^as all this to do with the jlements ^^J^^^r^^^^^ 
dissemination program? ' ;: :f i^^'^^^^^^^ 

I want to suggest to you that the trait approach: --V^^^^^^ , 
characterization of separate, Isolated elements of the dissemination 
problem is as barren df~usefu^ action- 1mpliwttons>forreduc^tlona^^^^^ 
d1ss^?nat1on as it was for leadership. Yes. Intelligence, cre^^^^^^ 
courage, empathy, drive, and the like are important, but they^aren t much 
help in making choices or improving what we We got tx) work with. 

" Now. situational interaction analysis comes closer. This^analpgy 
suggests to me that the kind and amount of dissemination activity or 
operation required is highly conditfoned by the situation. 

*Can we Dush on to an analogy with functional context programning _ 
and tralnlSa? I believi We can! Recall thzlt the key here Vies in look ng 
fot thi SlSlral zab e fSnalonSl requirent^is that occur^ln -"any s tuations. 

■ ! ' ,81 . 
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fe'V. . manageirient of dissemination, is enhanced by development and application 
p|f' of appropriate situational analysis and functional problem solving skills. 

-So much for my leadership R & analogy and its possible implications. 
®But let's try to translate it into releya^OQe for the "nitty-gritty." 

|5V Assertion Number 1 : The important educational dissemination functions 

Si arexbasically the same everywhere; but. because the contexts are. different, . 

W:. from State to State, from target audience: to target audience, and from ' , r 

~ brie tvpe of informatioh source to aripther, we have a situational interaction 
p- problem. This implies that the particular configuration of elenients^ 

ri " and activities constituting an appropriate dissemination operation in - 

>eV7 one state for brie target audience, with specific- needs; at a-specifj.c^^^ - 
time, will not necessarily be a good configuratiori in a different situation. 
• In other words, there is no such thing as one fixed, good solution. The . 
solution calls for a dynamic seairch for a reasonable fit to a complex set 
of objectives. ' 

|:; Assertion Number 2: Despite this somewhat discouraging, lack of - 

f ; • simple solutions, there is in fact a small number of rather powerful 
I?:': : heuristics for planning, programming and management of dissemihati on 

Mr: work. In n^y book, these are the elements of a good dissemihati on program. 

^i'' Please, note they are heuristic for finding and maintaining a good 

dissemination program (or in fact nearly any kind of rational operation). 
V ■ They don't guarantee you will have a good dissemination program, but 

they Increase your chances. 

First , there must be an adequate and reasonably current analysis' — 
of problems, goals, the state and characteristics of the information ' 
input, the information needs and characteristics of target audiences, the 
state of the art in information processing and communication — and a 
careful evaluation of resources and constraints. , (Coney, PI askett, 
Roggenbuck and Hood; 1968) In other words, there must be some kind of 
problem definition and a systems or operations analysis, .so that current 
or proposed disseminatron operations and contexts can be defined and 
■f: . examined. A major impediment to practice improvement of the dissemination 

. process itself is the failure to select or the inability to apply the 

appropriate functions required in a given context. 

Five notable translations of the systems analysis orientation into 
educational contexts are Bela Banathy's text on Instructional Sy^.tems . 
Robert Corrigan's Systems Approach for Education , the San Mateo County 
' • Office's Preparing Educational Planners (Project PEP) publications. 

(Evans, 1969; Miller, 1969; Rogers and Svenning, 1969) and Ron Havelock s 
A Guide to Innovation in Education . I commend any and all of these to 
.you. 

• Second , the dissemination program must maintain an actionable 
coiioeption of purpose and an ability to evaluate performance against 
'. standards. This implies the progressive refinement of goals into goal 
indicators, and goal indicators into measurable objectives and the 
ability to monitor performance. This need iseasily asserted since without 
the ability to compare accomplishments with Intentions, there is no 
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effective basis^f^^^^ rSlsnj^Sa'on^o^^^^^ 
there is probably no element of a «>issemn«i ^^^^ ^ priorities 
difficult to achieve^as th s^one. It ye^^^^^^ ^^1,, of 

and define success and failure. "!obiem wh plagues the 

information is a conceptual and 5"^";.?!^?^^^^ so little 

information sciences. However, .JJ^PP^JpStlv in critiquing a 
dissemination in education is f ^l^^J^li^Jf^Si^oJ i? educational research, 
conceptual analysis of ^he status and re ation hi^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 
development, evaluation, and diffusion, i cna ie y^ "systematic 
f„rrJ!J'Thll?"n?r»nSs5?o"n»^^ ".eone did research 
on the process of diffusion. 

we certainly do need more '"f,!^^^,^,^;^^^^^^^^^ 

dissemination, but even more we need more and better eva ^ gts. 

our dissemination acconiplishes. We cannot be^c^ Jo ^ ^^^^^ 
purchases, and the like, or to collect testimonials. efforts 

feast the inunediate. if ^^^^^^f^J^f thiTSf^^^^^^^^ ^^^^'^ 
and then try to measure them. Fully a ^nira ot o ^^e 
dollars is spent on evaluation. It expensive^ana ourselves 
results are sometimes demoralizing, and yet we aare nou 
accountable if we proceed without it. 

Third, the good dissemination program ;;,g;;ea^?,^?jTo'e5alS^^^^^^^ 
a cleiF^nception of f.^J^.??? P/IJ^ * 1'^'"^ "5e^^^^^^^^ appropriate 
outcomes must have the ability to select an ^^^^ yesterday. 

:;fe?r^^^^^^^^^^ 

strategies. 

Ron tovelock's analy'1^of so«^^4000 pieces of im^^^^^ 

^cS^rsirtMe^?^^^^^^^^ 

He ter^s the rationalistic approach "the research^^^^^^^^^ 
r/iSnrirt^rtn^Ii sern,r;^ro;«"n £funct1o. for a 
s2l"nilf1«lly based method of practice improvement. 

.oM^^^^SIS^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
and social norms. 

relate to problem solving. 

Havelock proposes a ^">?1'Jf„5S«l^„,°^„5Jtif„r''TSfe:;p^fsfs" 
on linkage between roles. r,^"si™laU the understandings 

on whether the linkage agent "'Jf °" both provWe problem 

tWnioSrfes'^a'nd-lS^nlSa^rsMe^^ 
within the client system. 
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In a given situation one of these perspectives may be more useful 
than another, and often two or more of the perspectives may be taken 
simultaneously. For instance, it appeared from Dr. Lindsay's brief 
description that the Utah Model relies primarily on face to face social- 
interaction strategy, with rational use of a knowledge base as the major 
secondary strategy. By contrast, our ALERT System is basically rationalistic, 
but carefully designed and rigorously field tested to offset the lack -of 
face to face linkage. One impediment to educational dissemination is that 
we don't have a validated, specific, detailed "strategic doctrine." 
The necessary compensation is the ability to monitor and evaluate what 
we are doing and if at all possible to deliberately experiment to improve 
what we are doing and our understanding of it. 

Fourth, given that we have all of the above elements, we are then 
ready to approach what some disseminators perceive as their entire job — 
the technical ability to select, format, and communicate. But there are 
non-trivial problems here, such as what constitutes a validated, promising 
educational practice? or how do we find and identify them? or how do we 
efficiently obtain, evaluate, transform, format, store, retrieve, organize, 
and transmit the needed information? This is an area where we disseminators 
need to do some dissemination among ourselves about our own evaluated and 
validated practices. 

The Communication Program of the Far West Laboratory is developing a 
number of technological products in this -area. They include manuals for 
defining and surveying educational developments, criteria to judge the 
character of developments, handbooks for outlining and recording information, 
procedures for classifying, cataloging, storing, retrieving, and updating 
information products, systems for objective curriculum analysis and 
evaluation, sy terns for gathering users' evaluations of developments, 
procedures for crinsforming all the information into products (inciuding 
guides for writing anc*. coding the ALERT cards, and guides for preparing 
audiovisual briefings, written summaries and reports) and finally 
procedures for packaging, servicing, testing, training staff, scheduling, 
budgeting, and so forth. Development, evaluation and refinement of such 
procedures is expensive. and time consuming, but all are necessary in 
order to convert "art" into "technology" — and so that we can share 
our validated technical practice with others. 

The fifth, and final element of a good dissemination program comes 
somewhat naturally from the previous four. It is the ability to manage 
and improve-on the services we-arrprovtd1ng; -D1ssem1 nation Is a costly, 
labor intensive, primitive art at present. Our knowledge base is poorly 
organized and of uneven quality. Our audiences are generally diffuse 
and poorly differentiated^ Our tools and techniques are generally simple 
and inefficient. Our resources are usually small in comparison to the task. 
Many of our dissemination personnel are intelligent and motivated, but ooorlv. 
prepared to deal with such a complex set of functions and an often stagtier- 
ing workload. 

Now to recap. I am asserting that educational dissemination is 
presently a poorly understood, creative. Interactive problem solving 
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process. The elements of a. good dissemination program are thus basically 
problem solving functions which are evoked by a specific set of situational 
contexts. I have suggested five general heuristics which* tak^n together, 
provide a minimal planning, progranming, and management strategy. These 
are: 

1. systems and operations analysis; . . 

2. clarification and prioritization of goals and objectives and . 
establishment of performance evaluation methods; 

3. selection and Improvement of appropriate dissemination strategy; 

4. selection and refinement of efficient technology for Identifying 
and communicating validated practices to appropriate audiences 
with efficient media and messages; and finally, 

5. management by objectives of the entire process. 

Our challenge is to provide the 'elf- renewing linkage between potential 
users and potential resources. It is not a passive conveyor role, but 
an active, evaluative, problem solvingTTinkage role which calls for a 
fine blend of imagination, empathy, drive, and for all those essential 
traits to be linked with the most systematic analytic and synthetic 
functions we can master. But above all it calls for a clear sense of 
the situation, of the direction to be taken in that situation, a willingness 
to experiment, and an ability to evaluate the outcomes as we search for 
a better dissemination program. 
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Suinmary for Steering Committee Meeting 
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SUMMARY OF STEERING COMMITTEE MEETIM^ 
Austin, March 10-11, 1971 



Steering Comnlttee Members 

Present: Virginia Cutter, Director of Dissemination, Texas Education 
Agency, Project Director 

Robert Chesley, Research Associate, U. S. Office of Education, 
Project Officer 

W. E. Ellis, Director of Research, South Carolina 

Kenneth Lindsay, Coordinator, State Board of Education, Utah 

Patricia Stevens, Department Librarian, Massachusetts 

Mrs. Anne Kohler, Research Utilization Specialist, Texas Rehabilitation 
Commission met with the group to assist in planning the program for the 
May 5-6 meeting. At her suggestion. Dr. Paul Leary, West Virginia Rehabil- 
itation Research and Training Center, was invited to be the speaker. 
The group also refined conference objective5^ and pLmned the program. 
(A copy is attached.) 

It was decided to develop discussion guides for leaders of all small group 
activities. For example. Dr. Chesley suggested that the Wednesday afternoon 
small groups might explore such questions as how vvirious states use OH 
services, what service they might like in addition to or in lieu of some 
current services, what thiy would recommend t • impr ve OE-state relation- 
ships. 

Dr. Chesley also suggested that an advance copy of some of the major points 
to be made by the OE panel be sent ahead of time to p^^rticipants. This 
would allow for careful reading and reaction and ciocld make for better 
small group discussion. We will mail these out along with some of the 
other materials we wilT be sending before the conference. 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM-DISSEMINATION CONFERENCE 
May 5-6, 1971 



May 5 



9:00-9:30 Welcome 

Greeting 

Conference Overview 

9:30-10:00 Dr^ Paul Leary 

Reserach Utilization 



Dissemination in State Department 
of Fducation 

10:00-10:30 Panel - "What this means to me and my job" 

Public Information Officer 
Researcher -Librarian 
Disseminator for Federal Programs 
Planning Specialist 

10:30-10:45 Coffee 

10:45-12:00 Small Group Discussions: (Job alikes) 

To explore the implications of Dr. 
Leary 's talk in their particular jobs 
and to come up with recommendations 
for implementing some of the suggestions 

12:00-1:45 Lunch 

1:45-2:15 National Thrust: To bring' participants 

up-to-date on activities of NCEC 

2:15-2:45 Educational Products Display 

2:45-3:00 Coffee 

3-00-4-00 Small Groups: (Participants will be assigned 

■ - to these) How-caa.USOE^help_stxengt^^^ 



state dissemination staffs and their efforts? 
How can states help strengthen USOE efforts? 

4-00-4:30 - Panel - Report Recommendations of the Small 

Groups 
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May 6 



9:00-10:00 
10:00-10:15^ 
10:15-11:30 



11:30-12:15 



Panel - Report on Promising Practices 
Coffee 

Small Groups: (Participants may select 
one or more to attend) These groups 
will feature indepth discussion of 
promising practices with emphasis upon 
how the program was evaluated. 

Summary of the Project: Participant 

evaluation of what the project has tried 
to do. and suggestions of where we go from 
here. 
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March 19, 1971 



Dr. J. U. Edgar 
Comalssloner of Education 
Texas Education Agency 
Austin, Texas 78711 

Dear Or. Edgar: 

last fall, chief state school officers were Invited to name a 
staff nember to participate In a national project to strengthen 
the dissemination function In state departments of ef^ueatlon* 
The project Is supported under a grant by the U.S. Office of 
Education to Texas. The major vehicle chosen by the project to 
work with the states was a series of conferences, one planned 
fo^^ November, 1970 and one for the spring of 1971. One of the 
respcnsibilities of those selected by the states to participate 
waSu to attend both conferences. 

The Project Steering Committee was delighted with the cooperation 
of the states and on November 5-6 over 40 representatives of state 
departments of education attended a dlssemihattbn conference in 
Austin, Texas. A list of those named as official project repre- 
sentatives is enclosed. 

Plans are currently under way for. the second of this two-confer- 
.ence series to be held in Columbiar South Carolina, May 5-6. 
Because time is short, we have been in touch by telephone with 
representatives named by the states to alert them to the May 5-6 
dates. Additional information about the conference will be sent 
to them within the next few days. Again, the project can pay 
travel (tourist class) and $25 per diem for the days of the 
^conference. 

We are looking forward to your continued cooperation. Project 
activities are designed to improve dissemination across the 
Nation, and we hope your participant has found them to be helpful. 

— Si ncereVy you rs , - — 



(Mrs.) Virginia Cutter 
Project Chairman 

Enclosure 
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• STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 787 U 

• STATE COMMISSIONER OK RDUCATIOK 
• STATS DEPARTMENT OK EDUCATION 



March 19, 1971 



TO PARtlCIPANTS IN THE NATIONAL DISSEMINATION PROJECT: 



Greetings to each of you-rthose who were with us in Austin, Texas, 
November 5-6, and those- who were not able to make that meeting but 
hope to the next! And speaking of the next meeting, plans are well 
under way. 

The South Carolina Department of Education will be our host for a 
May 5-6 meeting in Columbia, South Carolina. The project Steering 
Committee (Utah, Massachusetts, South Carolina, Ohio., and Texas) has 
planned what should be a really good prog;ram — that is, if each of you 
will do your parts. (A tentative program is attached.) 

As you know, one of the goals of the project is to encoiitage the exchange 
of information about promising dissemination practices and programs. 
You can exchange information at the conference in four ways: 

. by telling others about what you are doing through participation on 
a panel, 

. by discussing your activities in small groups and informal conversation, 

. by bringing along printed materials to give to others at the conference, 
and 

• by providing.^nf ormation prior to the conference for the project to 
print and distribute at the meeting. 



We are now in the process of identifying program participants. t« -ou 
are willing to be considered as a panel member or a group leadt \<in(. 
we do need for 3^oijr*tb be), won't you please send me a brief desci'ption 
of what you are doing that you can share with others. Just selec an 
activity or program you are pleased with, one you know is working. It 
may or may not be new. What is old in your state may be new in another! 
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In your description include what you are doing and how. In other words, 
tell us something about both the process and the product. We would like 
to print descriptions of promising practices to distribute at the meeting, 
so won't you let me know today what you would like to share. 

\ou will be g*»tting more information about conference reservations and the 
final program, but mark your calendar now for May 5-6. You will probably 
need to fly into Columbia May 4 and you can plan to leave anytime after 
noon on May 6. As U3ual, the project will pay for your flight (tourist 
class only ) and for $25 per diem for two nights in Columbia for the official 
project representative. A registration form is attached. 

The Steering Committee joins me in saying we are looking forward to seeing 
you in South Carolina. I'm looking forward to seeing the descriptions of 
your activities in my mail next week! 

Sincerely yours, 



(Mrs.)'^^irginia Cutter 
Project Director 
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APPENHIX G : 
Program for Second Dissemination Conference 
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NATIONAL DISSEMINATION CONFERENCE 
AtTlieRutledse Buildin) 



lA 



v:C0-9;30 



Opening Session 
Ground Door Conference Room 



Prcriiiiiig - 

\1;,:'ia. Ci!tf-\, ircctor of the project to slringlhen the., 
iji3sc:;iir.::tion fur.cticn in slile departments of information, 
It:-::-; Elucation Agency 

Ci'i'infs - 

Fir! E. Moiris, Lcutenap.t Go'.cmor, South Carolina 
Welcome - 

Jeste A. Coles, deputy superintendent for administration and 
plinning, South Carolina Department of Education 

i 

Conference Overview 

9:30-IO:00 "Mo\Tng Research Finding? Into Educational Practice" 
Speaker - 

Paul Leary, Rehabilitation Research and Training Center, 
Institute, West Virginia 



ERIC 



"What Ihis Means To Me And My Job" 



Respor.ders- 

Pijolic Information Officer: Mary Periy, public information 
ofilcer, Vermont State Department of Education 

PCiCarcher-librarian: Patricia Stevens, department librarian, Mas- 
s'.cliusoils State D:partmcnt of Education 

D;;sciiiinator for Federal Programs: Robert E. Hutchison, special* 
i3t, West Virpia Department of Education 

Curriculum and Planning Specialist: Royal R. llenlinc, chief, 
Oirriculum, Nebraska State Department of Education 



10:30.10:45 



10:45-12:00 



Coffee 



Job-i\likc Croup Discussions 



To explore implications of the keynote address for specific jobs, 
and to make recommendations for implementing suggestions 

Public Information Officers - In Ground Floor Conference Room 
Rcsearcher'Iibrarian} - In Anteroom, Ground Floor 
Disseminators for Federal Programs In Ninth Floor Conference 
Room 

Curriculum and Planning Specialists - In Second Floor Conference 
Room 
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13:0O-l:45 



1:45.2:15 



"Top of Carolina" 



Lunch 



"N'ltional TTinists in Communicalion" 
Ground Roor Conference Room 



Presiding > 

W. E. EOis, director, Office of Research, South Carolina 
rcpartnient of Education 



Spr';er - 

Lcj r-jrchinal, Nationil Center for Educational 
aisocii'e commis'ioner, U. S. Office of Education 



2:15.2:ao 



jcational Products Display 



Speaker- . 

r':!'2rd A. Bmendorf, research associate, National Center for 



!'':'::.'iorijl Conmunication 



2'30-2:IS 



Coffee 



A 



n 



2:45-3:45 



Sniall Group Sessions 



To discuss how USOE can help strengthen state dissemination 
staffs and, their efforts, and how states can help streii;;tlien USOE 
efforts 

Participants Vrili be assigned to groups 



Group 1 , Ground Floor Conference Room; leader, 
chief, Information Scr\'ices and Publications, Iowa D^: 
of Public Instruction 



Group 2, Ground Floor Conference Room; leader, John Church, 
chief. Bureau of Program Planning and Research, California 
State Department of Education 

Group 3, Ninth Floor Conference Room; leader, Robert A. H. 
Eraser, supervisor, of dissemination, Maware Department of 
Public Instruction ' " 

Croup 4, Second Floor Conference Room; leader, Robert I 
Hancock, consultant, Florida Slate Department of Education 

Group 5, Anteroom, Ground Floor; leader, Roger J. Fish.coordina' 
tor, District ofCoIumbia Public Schools 
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3:454:15 



Recordeij - 



Small Group Recommendations 
Ground Root Conference Room 



Group 1, Charles A. Brown, consultant, Idaho State Department of 
Education 

Group 2, M2:}' MjrslrJl, i'::eclor. Information and Publications, 
Keniucky S:ate Department of Public Instruction 

Group 3, Donald Russell, he2d, Hducation Information Systems, 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 

Group 4, M:!vin Self, io\\i'\\:s^ in special projects, Marjland State 
Depirtniiri of Education 

Cro'jp 5, G, 'V. H'jusc, educational consultant, Alabama State 
Dipaiimr.t of Education 



4:15- 



E 'ik'jiional Products Display 
ItariSportationAuEbe.piovided. 



Vester M, Mulholland, spcclil consultant, North Cirolini Dcput* 
mcnt of Public Instruction 

W.RBIij 

Kenneth P. Lindsay, coordinator, Utah State Hoard of Education 
Jack Bcch, information retrieval specialist, Oregon Board of 



Louis A. Cohen, chief, Bureau of Occupational Education 
Research, New York State Education Department 



Virginia Cutter 



10:00-10:15 



10:15-11:30 



Coflee 



SmaU Groups 



rticipants select one or more. Rooms to be announced. 



To provide in-dopih discussion of promiiing practices, with emphasis 



11:30-12:15 



Siiin!ri.uy of the Project 
Ground lloor Conference Room 



MS 

9:00-10:00 



Reports on Promising Practices 
Ground Rcor Conference Room 



Diana J. Aihv/orih, chief supervisor. Research Information Unit, 
South Carolina Depailmcnt of Education 



Carl K. Godard, consultant in dissemination, Colorado Depart* 
ment of Education 



Participant evaluation of what the project has tried to do, with 
su£-estions of where \ve go from here 



ifline - 



'/irginia Cutter 
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APPENDIX H: 
Final Evaluation 
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FINAL EVALUATION: PROJECT TO STRENGTHEN 
nm DISSEMINATION FUNCTION IN THE 
STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 



. :^ ^ 't^^^ Project to Strengthen the Dissemination Function cones to the end 

fiif' its year of operation under the sponsorship of the Texas E«Sucation A|p^ncy»' 
We. need to look at its progress and chart its next steps. You can help the 
project Steering Committee to make informed decisions by taking a few minutes 
to coinxplete the folloiiing evaluation form. The form la divttftd into two 
•^f aectlons. The first is to be completed only by those of yon who attended 
the Noveniber Conference in Austin. The second is to be filled in by all 
of you in attendance today. 

Please check the appropriate answer. 

I. 1;*' Did you attend the Conference in Austin? Yes 19 No- 15 

2. If yes» please answer the following questions. 

a. Did attendance at that conference provide you _with information 
which was helpful to you in your Job responsibility? 
Yes 15 No Can't Remerber 2 

. b. Did you try any new dissemination ideas because you attended 
that conference? Yes 5 No ^4 

c. If yes» please identify briefly what you did. . 



d. Following the Austin Conference, did you get in touch with 
(write or call) any other participant in order to:; 

(1) share information Yes 8 No 8 

(2) secure information Yes 10 No 

(3) other (please specify) 



What experience of the project would you-^ate most helpful? 
Rank in order of Importance with 1 considered most helpful. 
Meeting at conferences 3 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 
(4) 



Establishing an. Information network of people with 

similar responsibilities 1 

Receiving printed materials 4 

Strengthening lines -of communication to and from 

USOE 2 



f . Looking back over your participation in the project since 
November^ how would you, in general, rate your experience? 
Circle the appropriate point on the continum. 

Not Not 

Very helpful Somewhat helpful very helpful helpful at all 



^aW^MtiiFM' IndicAte number of neoole 
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Please respond to the remainder o£ this questionnaire In terms of 
your experience at this conference. Indicate your response by ^ 
circling the appropriate number. 



None 



Some 



Much 



To K 

Great 

Extent 



(1) Extent to which the Conference 
met your expectations 



1 (® 2 075^3 
0 5 24 



8 



(2) Extent to which the keynote ad- .1 
dress increased your knowledge of 
hew research findings can be moved ^ 
infeo educa tional practice N 



(3) Extent to which the "Job alike" 
sessions Increased your knowledg^^ 

keynoir^^^^ 

. address for your job responsibility 



<36.1%)C25T^ 




(4) Extent to which the conference pro-1 



vlded Information on the national C2i7V <3KJXI? Q 
thrust In educational comminlcatlon ^ ^ " ^ 



(5) Extent to which the conference 1^^ /r ? ^^ -> ^ ,3 ^ , ; r\ 
provided information on promising . (f^^ <&7^ 
dissemination practices ^ 

(6) Extent to Which the Educational 1 >.s--r>, 2^— fe-TS^^/fT^ 
Prpducts Display provided Inf ormatlo^lllg? <IUi> 
useful to you ^ ■ 



X7) Extent to which the Fmall group ijc-srs 

forum for the ^^2J^ 



sessions provided a 
exchange of Ideas 



18 




(8) Extent to which the confiBrence 
provided you an opportunity to 
express your Ideas about dissemination. 



m 23 



Please make any comments about the Conference » Its organization or Its 
content, which you think would be helpful to planners of future meetings. 
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1*. Perhaps each state might pay for the expenses of Its own representative 
' In future conferences • At any rate, at least one conference of this kind 

(with modification) should and must be heH If our objectives are to be 
■ met. 

2*V-^Establlsh Informal Interaction sessions. More time devoted to small 
interest groups. Lt^ss structure, some day free time built in. More 
time for entire conference - four to five days. 

Should be longer (four or five days) for straining of attending personnel . 
in methods and procedures in dissemination. They in turn will train key ; 
people in their states. 

This was a fine conference room--that Is somewhat important* _Re ally a 
very fine conference. Could mailings during the next 'four months be 
made to participants? 

The conference w;»s very good. Thifs group should continue to meet. I ; 
would be willing to host a meeting in Reno, Nilvada. - Bob Lloyd 

; ■ ^ ■ . ■; ■ • • • ^ 

.g-^ Zeal ''foTT^roSYim s ol v ing^c6ul3 T)e^ hfig^ered by a^^heeds assessmenF^ 

expansion of #7. An excellent job of hosting and resource use was done 
here! ■ 

7. I felt this conference, rather more so than Texas, utilized productively ; • 
the differences in functions of the State representatives However, until 
and unless nore top management in the way of State Commissioners or 
sion Directors are actually Involved, it may* be a long p^toii^^ to get . 
the salient idea across. ; > 

Discuss in depth some of the dissemination and resultant;/^ local 

level. ■ . ..^ : -'//jxi^ku;'^"^ 

There should be more provisions inade for public Info^^^ 
together and discuss their pr'>blemjR. vThei^ 
researchers and are concerned with areas more than |^F: a^^^ 
should be divided more by speciality with general sessim for all. A 
media type should be on the steering committee. 

Highly organized and ver/ well planned. Too much in too little time. 
Need minimuc of three to five days. 

11. Tull two day conference in future more inptit from participantii. 

12. Would help if meetings were held at place where conferees were staying. 
Well done otherwise. South Carolina staff very, very fine-Southern 
hospitality very evident. 

13. If possible, I would like for there to be two from each state, so a ^- 
public information officer and a program planner would get the same 
message and could go on together. May finances makes this impossible. 



3. 



4. 



8. 
9. 

10. 
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14. We need task forces which will have performance objectives which we 
could select to achieve during the conference* 

15. Felt job-alike (meeting people with similar positions, purposes » and 
problems) were, most valuable. If possible people from federally funded 
information dissemination centers as well as state education department 
personnel should be official delegates. These people cannot only learn, 
but contribute to the conference. 

16. More small group sessions deeded , less jargon, more similarity of job 
responsibility in group sel»Bions. 

17. Small group work sessions most useful, uccd more practical application. 
Let's practice what we preach!!!! 

18. I believe that it might be worthwhile to include simulation exercises as 
part of a S-A-S day conference in the future. The product of such an exercic 
might be a model that each state could adapt to meet its own uniquenesses, 
and the '^model'* might be useful in '^selling** the message of new disseminatior 



19. More detailed information, as for in advance as possible, about conference 
topics, to be fully prepared. As a representative of a state, one tries to 
get as much information to take back as possible. 

20. More infoirmal session opportunities needed. More information on process 
by which the "leader" states acquired legitimacy of SEA hierarchy in their 
efforts. T/A for those states which are still lagging in acceptance of 
dissemination an on SEA function 

21. I think much of. the value comes with continued contacts^ ircreased rapport. 
I would appreciate more concrete ideas, more "how-to". ?or^«r training 
sessions would be welcome. Continued in-put from our U: friends is 
essential — we need to be kept in touch with latest developments. 

22. The time has come for an interaction, roll-up-our-sleeves conference. 
Maybe one strong keynote as part of a steering critical summarization 
session. Schedule more time in an effort to eliminate people learning 
during second morning. I feel we now need to adapt a "common level of 
identify" in order co develop stranger objective and responsibility 
guidelines for dissemination. 

23. Unusually well-planned and executed. Remarks, as often as possible, 
mimeographed for later consumption; e.g. each state might put in capsule 
fom its organization for dissemination and utilization as well as out- 
standing features of dissemination program. This Project might sponsor 
one-day regional conferences for chief school officers and top-level 
decision-makers. A state-of-the-art paper, prepared by this project, 
would be useful to every state. Perhaps this might be done by an ad hoc 
conmittee > 

24. It was great « Accommodations fine. Excellent presentations* 

107 
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25. The conference should last at least three days to a week to allow 
vciCB time for interaction and exchange of ideas between conferees* 
'^(f ill groups (changing members each ipime) is an excellent way of 
getting down to the meat of the matter. Also this informal method 
speeds information exchange among participants. I felt this conference 
to be extremely valuable and I hope that they will continue on a 
regular basis. 

26. Should we be looking at an organization of professionals. This would 
help delineate many probleuis. Need longer conference^, two days in- 
adequate. Retreat type or more interpersonal contact should be con- 
sidered. (Build agenda first session. Have one good keynote) 

27. I feel a scheduled social prior to beginning the next conference would 
be helpful in providing the learning atmosphere needed to be succes- 
ful. 
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APPENDIX l! 
Materials sent to Participants in 
Second DlBa^rtninatlon Conference 
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KATIONAL OISSEMIMATION 
CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 




May 5 & 6, 1971, 




Mr* G* V« Hause 








Mr. Victor* fl. Uhlilford 


V€IX Jk4» V & iiJk fli 


1)r . T/\hn diiiT*#*1^ ■ > * 


Colorado 


Mr. Carl K. GodArd 




Mr* Robfirt A. H* Fraser 




Mr A . Rob vn BAUfiliAA 


Florida 


' Mr. RofiArt* C t1fim*Ai*1t 




Mr. ChArlftii Km KrcMM 


Illinois 


' Mr. NornAfi E. fiAvAon 




Mr. Rif*hArd C BAloiiftH 




Mr. RiehArd E. SehAllArt 




Mr* Arlln R« MorAAiL 




• 

Mr A. MArv MArAhAll 




Mr . Chur 1 a a fi . finltfi 




* 

MIaa MArlon CoooAr 




Dr. MAlvln L. SAlf 

• rUiAVAli lilt OmAh 




Mr A. PAtrlclA StAVAHA 




Mr . RiiftAfiA R . KAlr Iaa . Jr . 


Hlfsourl 


Mr. 's^ann WhlU 


Kontaiui 


Mr A. MArllou MAddan 

MrA. RhArvl HufcehlnAoll 




Mr . RovaI HAfilifiA 




Mr* Robort L* Llovd 


f 

Ntw Haapfhlro 


Mr. Robert H. Fay 


Itew Jorfty 


Dr. John J. Catoy 



ERIC 



Nev Mexico 
Hew York 
North Carolina 

Vemont 

Virginia 

Ifest Virginia 

Mlsconaln 

Wyoming 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode leland 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

VBOE 
U80E 
U80E 
U80E 
V80E 
U80E 
U80E 

ERLC ^ 



Mr. C. M. Hill 

Mr. Gregory Benson, Jr. 

Dr. Vester Mulholland 
Mrs* Gladys Ingle 

Miss Mary Perry 

Mr. Philip F. Boepple 

Mr. Robert E. Hutchlwson 

Mr. Don Russell 

Mr. Paul D. Sandlfer 

Mr. Jack D. Gilbert 

Peggy Gill 

Dr. Milt Baum 
Mr. Jack Bech 

Mr. Richard R. Brlcklcy 
Carolym Trohoskl 

Mr. Charles Mojkowskl 

Dr. U. E. Ellis 

Mr. Larry Tennlson 

Mr. Clark Meiadows 

Mrs. Virginia Cutter 

Dr. Kenneth P. Lindsay 
Kathy Wallentine 

Dr. Charles Fitzvater 

Dr. Lee Burchinal 

Dr. Mike Becker 

Dr. Tom Clemens 

Dr. Richard Elmendorf 

Dr. Robert Chesley 

Dr. Charles F* Haughey 
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Office of Ri^setoch 
pissemination Conference 
Colttmbiat South Carolina 
May 5-6, 1971 

i ... 

The South Carolina Pilot Program for Information Dissemination . 

began its operation in July of 1970. Inherent in the program is the 

concept of providing information relevant to the needs of educational 

managers and practitioners to assist them in their decision making, the 

desired result of the provision of such information is the improvement of 

educational practice including the installation of new programs* and 

procedures and the improvement of existing procedures at both state and 

local levels. The basic design for accomplishing this task stipulates 

that Interpersonal conmuni cation links are essential. 

A retrieval center has been established in the state education agency 
to assemble relevant information on requested topics and disseminate this 
material. This center helps to provide the interpersonal communication 
link between the state and local levels. 

A significant experiment is being conducted in two areas of the 
state to assist in the utilization of the information provided by the 
retrieval center. The Communication Specialist concept is the focal point 
of this experiment. Two Communication Specialists, one in each target 
area, devote full time to determining the information needs of the educa- 
tional personnel in their district, relaying these needs in the form? 
of requests to the SEA retrieval center, and assisting the local educa- 
tional personnel in the interpretation and utilization of the Information 
provided by the retrieval center. The Communication Specialist attempts 
to maximize the interpersonal communication linkage at the district level 
and between the district and state levels. He makes use of the resources 
available within the State Agency. State consultants and technical 
assistance teams are working with the Communication Specialist on identified 
needs of the district. 112 
Er|c : 



The pilot program is also providing a professional service to the 
SEA personnel by permitting them to tap the resources available through 
the Information service to keep informed of the latest developments in 
their field. ' 

In addition to serving two target schorl districts and the State - 
Education Agency the Pilot Program has been expanded to extend the infor- 
mation retrieval service to include the other ninety-one school districts. 
Fifty-seven of these ninety-one school districts have named information 
dissemination representatives to facilitate the communication between 
the local school districts and the Research Information Unit. 

The Pilot Program is designed to coordinate, strengthen, and supple- 
ment the on-going activities of the state education agency. All South 
Carolina school districts as well as the State Education Agency are pre- 
sently being encouraged to utilize the product of the Riesearch Information 
Unit to assist in their educational planning and decision making activities. 
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I Disseitninatidn Conference 
Columbia 9 South Carolina 
' May 5-6, 1971 



ERIC ... and the New^ York RCU 

In recent years, much emphasis has been placed on the rapidly 
changing and greatly expanding activities now inh€;rent in the/ field 
of education. To fulfill the need for new curricula, programs, methods, 
and organization, a great deial of research an^ prdject-generiatea^ infdr- ^ 
mation has been developed. 

This ever-increasing volume of educational information in the 
forih of developmental, pilot, and demonstration projects as well as 
fundamental research quickly made apparent the need for a system of 
information storage and retrieval readily available to local educators. 

National ERIC ... 

In response to these needs, the Educational Resources Information 
Center - ERIC - was established in 1966 by the U.S. Office of Education. 
ERIC is a nationwide system which acquires and stores educational ini^or- 
mation and then makes this information readily available to all educators. 
Although in existence for only 4 years, ERIC already contains over 
40,000 education documents. 

The central coordinating unit of ERIC is located in Washington and 
is affiliated with 19 information clearinghouses, each devoted to a 
specific subject area of educational concern. 



ERIC 
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These clearinghouses, located at universities and educational organizations 
throughout the country, evaluate completed research documents. Some of the 
major areas covered by the ERIC Clearinghouses are: . 

Adult Education Library and Information Sciences 

Counseling and Personnel Services Linguistics 
Disadvantaged Reading 

Early Childhood Education Rural Education & Small Schools 

Educational Administration Science & Mathematics Education 

Educational Facilities Teacher Education 

Educational Media & Technology Teaching of English 

Exceptional Children Teaching of Foreign Unguages 

Higher Education Vocational & Technical Education 

Junior Colleges 

i; the clearinghouse Judges a dociiment^ to be of national significance, 

an abstract is written, an ED (education document) identification number 

is assigned, and the document is then indeked in the monthly journal. 

Research in Education (RIE)> Each edition of WE contains the abstracts 

of all documents selected that month for the ERIC collection; the selected 

documents are then^j^hdexed by subject, author, and institution. A one year 

(12 Issue) r,ubscription to ^ can be ordered for $21 from: 

Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 

RIE annual indexes are also available from the above location. 

Documents, once they become part of the ERiq collection, are available 
in two forms - microfiche and tiardcopy. Microfiche is a 4-by 6-inch 
transparency which can contain up to 70 standard pages printed in 
photographically reduced size; documents on microfiche are read with the 
aid of a microfiche reader. Hardcopy is the reproduction of a document on 
standard size paper. Both microfiche and hardcopy reproductions of ERIC 
documents can be ordered from: 

ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EORS) 
National Cash Register Company 
4936 Fairmont Avenue 
Bethesda, Maryland 20014 
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The cost of documents varies with their length. In general^ hardcopy Is 
5 cents per page and microfiche is 25 cents each* 

A new monthly indexing Journal, related to the ERIC collection and 
RIE , is Current Index to Journals in Education ( CUE ) > This journal 

consists of detailed indexing of the articles found in 530 educational and 

**** ■ 

education- related periodicals. A one year (12 issue) subscription to CUE 
can be ordered for $34 from: 

CCM Information Corporation 
909 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 

Semi-annual and annual indexes of CUE are also available* 

and the New York RCU • • . 

The New York State Research Coordinating Unit (RCU ), as the New York 
liaison, has actively incorporated the ERIC system into its service- 
oriented functions* In order to establish a network for the effective 
dissemination of ERIC respGrce materials, the RCU enlistcid the cooperation 
of 32 institutions within the State, each having an ERIC microfiche collection 
microfiche readers, and a subscription to RIE* Those cooperating insti- 
tutions agreed to make their ERIC collection available to local educators 
and other interested persons within their region* (A list of the 32 
facilities can be found on page 8.) The RCU, located in the Bureau of Occupa- 
tional Education Research of the New York State Education Department, has 

f 4 

a complete ERIC collection and the equipment to reproduce ERIC microfiche 
as well as New York State curriculum materials now available on microfiche* 

The establishment of this diffusion network -- involving ERIC9 the 
RCUf and the 32 cooperating institutions has led to three distinct 
phases of operation* 

98 



. 3^ possible Inclusion Into ERIC» educatibna^^ 

cesMtch ^^elopment documents * Including innovative; prbgraihs ai^^^^ 
projects* llies submitted from local, public, and prlvat^ educate 
ag(eiicies^ aiid ^romrthe Stete Education Department* A 

sciibblt or individual educator in Mew York Striate can therefore^^^ ' 
aiiy doci^nt which has been produced and w^ 

After a document is received the RCUv^:i^^^ <: 
to Central^ ERIC for further evaluation artd;^ syhtAi^sisvintp^^^ 
ERIC system* 



The Output Phase 

A number of possibilities are open to the ^ local educator ;i^^ 

State who desires educational research Inforroatioh* 

1* The 32 ERIC cooperating Ihstltutionts make th<^ir col ledt^^ 
and related services available to local ^|u|cators*^ 

2* If none of the 32 locations is easily/: ac^ 

be made to the RCU for free microfiche ' recirodu^^ 
documents* In order to make efficient: us^: of this ;^t^ 
one inust have access to a microfiche ;rf^et Cp^^ 
are available at $60-90 each) and a subscription t^^ 
Requests for microfiche reproductions should be forwaii^ed to the 
RCU through the local or school llbicary* When orderinj^ 
one should list the EO numbers in ritkerical ordatf atid 
whether a printed abstract is deslr^ fdr each requesteidi' document* 
Also, this reproduction service is limited to 20 dobum^nts per 
request* 

3* If access to, or purchase of, a microfiche reader is npt 

possible, the hardcopy reproduction of ERIC /documents may be 
ordered from the ERIC Document Reproduction iSerVlce* (See above, 
address^* ■ 

4* The RCU will conduct limited literature searches of ERIC materials 
upon refiuestt By checking the Thesaurus of EltCC Desci^^tors, 
descrifi'tors Y^hich apply directly to the topic can b0 identified* 
If the request is precise, then the Inf oxidation retrieved will be 
more closely reilated to the topic bciing searched* ' 
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The Utilization Phase ^^^^^^^ ^ . : : 

It Is hoped that ultimately a ti^o«>way( linking function will be 
created through the use of both the Input and oatput phases of RCU 
operations* This would work as follows: 

An educator desires educational research ^Ihd resource mate^rlals 
pertaining to a particular problem area. Upon searching the nearest 
ERIC collection he discovers that his problem Is unanswerable through 
available ERIC document si The problem is^ then fon^'cvded to the RCU 9 where 
a more comprehensive literature search can be made utilizing the resources 

of the. State. Education LI braty.. If the prpblom Is stl^ 

through these resources^ the possibility of -conducting a project to research 
the area Is discussed by the staff of the New York State Education Depart- 
ment » Division of Research. If it is decided that a significant research 
project is feasible, the project will be conducted with the aid and Inyolvemen 
of the educator orglnially requesting the infonnation. 

and now PREP 

PREP - Putting Research into Educational Practice « is a new and 
unique research and report service Inaugurated by the U«S, Office of 
Education* The PREP program focuses on current educational problems and 
areas of concern which are studied in depth by qualified researchers 
recruited from throughout the nation* The resulting research findings ^re 
synthesized and prepared as a PREP document* * 

Each PREP document concerns a i;ln^le topic, and consists of several 
parts • often including detailed bnckground material, a survey of 
educators' attitudes, current practices and policies, and recommendations 
for the establishment of developmental programs. The final section of a 
PREP document lists sources of additional research and research « related 
'infoxmation In the subject area, including pertinent Infozmatlon available 

: loo'" iXS . I. 



in ERIC* Perhaps the unique aspect of the PREP program is that the 

research findings in each PREP document are writtei%in nontechnical Language 

♦ 

and can be easily understood and readily used by educators* 

In.'O^^r to make this research information more easily available, 
pre/ documents ar^e entered into the ERIC col lection • As with all ERIC 
dociiments, PP^ reports are indexed in RIE (beginning with the April 1970 
issue) and . available in both microfiche and liardcopy* 

Tlie PREP documents presently available through ERIC are as follows; 

PREP #1 - Instructional Television Facilities: A Guide for School 
Administrators and Board Members ED 034 077 

PREP #2 - Reading Difficulties ED 034 C78 ^ " 

PREP #3 - Establishing Central Reading Clinics ED 034 079 . 

PREP itU - Correcting Reading Problems in the Classroom ED 034 080 

PREP #5 - Treating Reading Disabilities--The Specialist's Role ED 034 081 

PREP y/6 - Bilingual Education ED 034 082 

PREP #7 - School-Community Relations (Research for School 
Board Members) ED 034 083 

PREP 1^6 - Teacher Militancy, Negotiations, and Strikes 

(Research for School Board Members) ED 034 084 

PREP //5 - Job-Oriented Education Programs for the Disadvantaged ED 034 085 

PREP #10- Seminar on Preparing the Disadvantaged for Jobs: 
A Planning Handbook ED 034 086 

PREP #11- Research on Elementary Mathematics ED 034 087 

PREP #12- Paraprofesslonal Aides in Education ED 034 906 

PREP #13- Improving Schools by Sharing ED 036 666 

PREP #14- Social Studies and The Disadvantaged ED 037 588 

PREP #15- Student Participation in Academic Governance ED 038 555 

Subsequent PREP studies will be available monthly* 

In order to effectively disseminate PREP materials, a 'TREP Brief 

was introduced with more reoent PREP documents • the Brief is a one 
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page, easily-reproduced condensation of the research findings reported in 
a PREP study. It is intended that the Brief will be of value in creating 
an awareness of FREF and In helping educators determine whether or not a 
particular document is appropriate to thoir needs. Anyone wishing to be 

i 

placed on the mailing list for PREP Briefs, or desiring further infer- 7? 
mation about E.^IC and the New York State Kt^search Coordinating Unit, can 
write to: 

New York State ERIC Service 
Room 468 

State Education Department 
Albaiy, New York 12224 
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INTRODUCTION 



In recent years, educators have been under Increasing pressures to change 
and improve th^ public schools — to keep abreast of new developments In all 
educational fields, to make complex choices relating to curriculum and 
Instruction, and to Improve their financial and educational accountability. 
In order to meet these and other responsibilities, it is essential for ^ 
school people to be among our best-informed professionals, and it certainly 
M t^^® that state, regional, and loc al edut^^ f^ ^gpn^ ^ iif> vo been 
literally inundated with ejducational Information and materials is scattered 
in many directions and through many channels without order or plan, much of 
it is wasted. Therefore: 

a. . There Is n critical need for regional or statewide cr^ordinatlon of 

dl8se»^nation secure that all teachers and iadis^lnisl.ratoxs have 
access to inform;' tlon o jout all new research and development activities 
of concern to them. 

b. There Is an equally critical newd co assure that such Information 
reaches te^eh^^rs and administrators in usable form. An identified good 
practice hc:$ to be described so that it can be replicated by others 
before it will be adopted. 

c. Because the most effective communication takes place on a person-*to- 
person basis, a trained cadre of dissemination agents is needed to 
provide Interpersonal communication links in the dissemination network. 

One of the reasons new research findings and new Ideas take so long to be 
put to use in the school program is the cycle through which a good practice 
must go to become a standard practice. The decision to adopt a new practice 
is not enough. It must be adapted to local needs before it can be installed, 
and after installation it should be monitored and modified. Even when it 
becomes standard practice, it should be reviewed and evaluated and Information 
about it should be fed back into the system. 

The project is an essential step toward achieving a priority objective of the 
Oregon Board of Education—" closing the communication gap." This objective 
includes the establishment of an effective system for disseminating usable 
information about research, development, and demonstration activities to 
Oregon schools and community colleges. 

The primary objective of the proposed project is to develop and test the 
effectiveness of a dissemintion system based upon computerized storage and 
retrieval of selected information and a network or chaxn of interpersonal 
communication links. 

In an effort to study some dissemination models in depth, the pilot program' 
is limiting its operations in two counties, which were selected on the basis 
of their potential to contribute to the program. 
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Lane Gcfunty wa8 selected a& one of the geographic target areas for the ; 
project "because It has a population of 200,000 in a 
stiitet ; Ail of the school districts In Lane County are conhec^d"^^^^^ 
Oreigon Total Information Service (OTIS) by pn-^llne tenk county 
has ^16 school districts, one coimimnlty college, and^^ 64,000 
pupils. The school districts are close to the University of Oregon ^t 
Eugene where the Educational Administration ERIC and the Center for the 
-Advanced Study of Educational; Admiid.8tratlon-are housed . - ' 

QBatllla County was selected as the other geographic target arM because!^ ; 
of its slze~^3,241 square miles—and its small popuIatlon~43, OOP • The 
fifteen school districts in Umatilla County are connected to OTIS and havie 
been developing a television connection* to every school building in the 
: county. 



TITLE 



OREGON BOARD OF EDUCATI0I4 RETRIEVAL- 
DISSEMINATION CENTER 



PERSONNEL 

Director 

Retrieval Specialists (2) 
Area Resource Specialists (2) 
Center Secretary 
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PURPOSE 



Mlntaln a chain of Interpersonal coMBtunlcatlon links 
Bgon Board of Education and the local school districts that will 
led and through vfalch a tvo-way f loir of validated educational 
n pass effectively. 

OBJECTIVES 

ee*-to*-face linkage throxigh people«to<-people services (area 
peclellst). 

tietvbrk of tvo-vay dlsseninatlon among all educational agencies 
te. 

t of a computer-based one-stop center for exemplary information 

(retrieval staff) 
effective system for collection Und evaluation of instructional 
» indexes^ catalogs, referral lists, ERIC, PREP, etc. 

FLOW OF ACTIVITIES 
trlct contacts area resource specialist or specialist contacts 

intlfled by district person and resource specialist. 
>eclallst writes problem in question form and In identifiable 
lie desrlptors) 

>eclallst records problem on specified referral form, 
ij^aff does search through OTIS-ERIC, State Library, O.B.E. 
ind Boulder center. 
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6. All search Information (abstracts, microfiche, etc.) returned to the 
area resource specialist for his evaluation and Interpretation. Copy 
to appropriate O.B.E. specialist. 

7. Resource specialist helps school district Interpret applicable search 
Information. 

8. ' Resource specialist and district personnel determine further Involvement 

9. If necessary, resource specialist asks retrieval staff for further help 
^(search, consultant services, microfiche, hard copy etc.) 

10. Evaluation and feedback by all concerned parties will follow. 



FLOW CHART 


INFORMATION BANKS 


ERIC 


TEACHING RESEARCH 


OTIS 


STATE LIBRARY SYSTEM 


PREP 


OREGON BOARD OF EDUCATION 


NREL 


SPECIALISTS 


CASEA 


TITLE III 


BOCS 


TITLE II 


USOE 
1 


■f 



. • 1 . 1^ 

O.B.E. RETRIEVAL-DISSEMINATION CENTER 
Director 
Retrieval Specialists 
Secretary 



AREA RESOURCE 
Specialists 





SCHOOL CLIENTS 


lED^s 1 


1 Teachers 


Administrators 
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OPERATING PROCEDURES 

Th« O.B.E. Retrleval-'Dlssemlnatloh Center performs several basic functions 
for the entire project: ^ . -r- 

A. Record all contacts from Oregon schools- 
Bv Keep files on educational P^^^ _ 
- C. Match resottrces with probi^ptts.^^^:^ 
D. Develop resource files. ; 
Make statfis^^ 

Provide a coimimnlcatibn^;!^ 

specialists and sources of iiifbrmation and eocpertise. 
G. Provide follow-iip pn all inquiries uhtli a^^ 
complete. ^ . 



TThe Area Resource Specialists serve as the point of contact with schools. 

A. Determine the educational problem^ arid prbylde!^etrieval^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
personnel with information for the solution of those 7 
problems. 

B. Identify potential needs of schools and assist in developing 4 
programs to satisfy those needs. 

C. Make a call or progress report on every school visit; or InquilK 

D. Provide schools with information on new technology, consul-i^;^ 
tant8» and on the availability of new educational progr^^nsfi. ;^ 

E. Act as a point of contact between Consul tan tsjfmd schools,^ :V;^ 

F. Establish initial relationship through central admlnlstratira^^^ 



office of the school district. 
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THE OPERATION 



LOOKS LIKE THIS 



•1 



1. Need Identified 



6. Evaluation and Follow-up 



5. Implementation of 
Strategy 




4. Selection of 
Alternative and Plan Strata; 



2. Identification audli 
Statement of Problem -'Hk 



3. Information Search, 
Data Gathering and Identifyinit| 
Alternatives i 




Agents with Primary Responsibility at each level. 

1. Teacher^ Administrator, School Board, Community. 

2. Area Resource Specialist and Client. 

3. Oregon Board of Education Retrieval Staff. 
A. Area Resource Specialist and Client. 

5. Area Resource Specialist, Client and Consultants. 

6. School Personnel and Project Specialist. 
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WE AIM TO: 

!• Motivate People 

!• Assist In the Identification of Local School needs \ 



3. Retrieve Educational In£onnatlbn 



A; Make Educational Information Useable 

-5. Connect Printed Research With Human Resources; (OBE Specialists , Unlyersltjjr 



- - ^ ■ - • ■ 



-jCcmsultTO 
v^: 6. Create Self-Confidence ^ / 
^v; 7; Create a Problem-Solving Attitude 

4-x ■■ -8. ' Have Fun ■ '■■■-'■■''v' ■ ■'-•^■v-.-- "^'T:V. 

9. Find Short-Cuts For Retrieving Information . . 

10. - Create a Higher Level Of Teamwork Between Schobls, The Oregon Board of 
5 7 Education, Information Banks, and Resourci<e A^ 



WE HOPE OUR AIM IS STRAIGHT 
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ERIC 



Vester M; >fulhoiland 
Special Consultant 
Dissemination Conf erence 
May 5-b» 1971 

■ ; Promising Practices in Pissomination 

in North Carolina 

Several practices will be raentionod brioflj^, but onl\ one will be analj^^sed. 

the State Department's ^'Research and Information Center*'' which has achieved certain 

regional and national recognition* 

Item 1 ; A carefully prepared position paper on dissemination 
continues to be studied and utilised by staff niembeivs and by a number 
of individuals throughout the State. USOR has duplicated and used 
this paper in a limited fashion. 

Item 2 ; With Federal^funds an 'Vinfonnation retrieval and 
dissemination project," utilising four local adminiijtrative units 
as pilot centers, was carried on for one year. Considerable aivareness 
was created in these pilot centers relative to the existence and 
availabilty of complete and authentic educational information for 
local use in efforts to improve various aspects of the total educational 
program. The State Department of Public Instruction \*x>rked v l.osely 
with North Carolina State nui»;ersity and the Research Ti*iangle Institute 
in terms of retrieval and equally closely with the Department's "Research 
and Information Center" in terms of dissemination. 

Item 3 ; The Division of Research sponsored a one-day regional 
conference on information retrieval and dissemination, September 15, 1970. 

Item 4 : Through a regular jniblication. Title III Talk , ^vliich has 
won a national award; through a conference sponsored for college tod 
imiversity personnel; And through a colored filjn depicting outstanding 
Title in projects, the Title 111 staff ha^ achieved definite success 
in its efforts to make dissemination effective. 

Item 5 : An experimental packet has been prepared by the Division 
of Research, Planning, and Development on "Individualized Instruction." 
This packet contains the following nine Items and is being widely 
circulated throughout the State: 

. "For the Love of Learning — Strategies tor Implementing 
Individualized instruction," a 30-minute color 
film \dXh sound .. . ^. • . 

• The fiLn script 
. Study jfijuide for the film 

• Position paper — convi^^tion and commitment of SDPI 
. Slide tape emphasizing the concept of individualized 

instruction 
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ERIC" 



• Sljbde tape emidicisizing methods for ijnpiomentatidn 

• Listing of ..resources:- books^ pamphlets ^.fiLns, 

slide tapes, resource personnel, places to visit 

• Public information brochure with questions' and short 

answers 

. Suggested radio spots for local iise 
If evaluations of this packet suggest the feasibility of doing scf^^ 
the State Department is prepared to prepare other packets; for example 
packets on "differentiated staffing,'^ "occupational education in the 
»iiddle grades," and the like. 

Iteni 6 ; Ihe Research Information Center (WC)^ h 
and most comprehensive store of educational information, in iiorth^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 
Carolina* Its purpose is twofold: First, to maker the to^^ 
cOmnunity aware of whalt is taking place in educatioa^^^i^ 
to simidify retrieval techniques^, enabXiii^ ed^^ 

a report, curriculum iziformation, or other resitaLtch in minVimim time; 
highly specialized ijiformatioh base as maintained ^^^^^^^^^ 
entire ERIC system, ERIC Clearinghouse, |n:*oducts, compu^ . 
bibliographies, an extensiye collection of. abstracts^ 3^ V 
professional books and journals, news and research services ^^^^^^ 
bibliographies , extensive holdings of pamphlets arid goverrunfe|tf fd6^^ , 
and the North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction historical 
collection. The Reading Resources Network Center, a readuig jjofonnation 
center, is an adjunct of RIC. 

The Research azid Information Center offers three unique services" 
related to the ERIC system: 

• Computer retrieval of all titles and ERIC document^ 

numbers on specific subjects with or without ; 
abstracts 

. Reproduction of the microfiche cards containing 
the full text of the document 

« Computer retrieval of all CUE titles and accession 
numbers on a specific subject with or without 
abstracts. CUE is the Current Index to Journals 
in Education , a computerized, index to over 500 
journals 

The Research and Information Center also has the capability of reproducing 
or copying many other resources for dissemination to the user without a 
request for return of the materials. For a nominal fee, information needs 
can be quickly and effectively met. Single copies of numerous, "searches" 
are available upon request without charge. ~ 

Monthly statistical reports indicate/ that the RIC is being widely 
used by State Department staff menibers and by other educators throu|^out 
the State* Approximately 600 individuals use the services of the RlC each 
month in some fashion. ^tia Cas^^v-c^ ^^.-f^^irttoH**^ C<Ly<\a^ a-oa 

Recently, a slide tape presentation on^ERIC has been completed to ^ 
accompany a printed fold'-over. brocliurc. This effort has received 
commendation from the USOE. i OO 
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CoUirabia, South Carolina 
May 6, 1971 



J ' The Texas Education Apoi cy 

' Dissemination Trogranj 

:in 1968 to strengthen the Texas Education A^:cnc> ^q capabtlity for leadership 
in developing high quality educational programs thi-ouphout the state, we moved ; /^^ 
toward a functional organization. A separate revision of msseroination was 
established within the Office of IManning \rttb five professional^ a ; 
one-half supportive staff roerobcrs. The Division was charged with coordination 
of Agency efforts to identify and disseminate innovative and exemplary prac- 
tices, with responsibility for public information/ and with direction and 
f - refinement of Agency internal communications activities. / \ : ...^ 

We believe we get much more effective dissemination in this cpordi^ 
f-. gram than we could po^isibly get ircacli; funding fiourc^; Title HI^^^ • ' 

responsible for its o\m dissemination. A piect^moal; dissemination progr^^ j 
bit here, a bit there--5;ecms to fr-gmcnt the infprmation which school planners 
need« 

Although our program must bo coordinattid, tho. audirnco to whom /^e transmit 
Information is fragmented- is made up of many difforcnt groups with different 
Information needs. We think it's important to keep in mind that our audience 
for dissemination includes a variety cf people— teachers, administrators, and 
other school people, o-, onparents, citizens in local communities— 

the tax payers who mur .-v . , the cast of programs-legislative grotips and 
others. A variety of people— a v;iriety of needs. 

That's why our diasemlnaticn program encoropas;"- ., both ' 
. program dissemination, including ERIC and PREP, and 
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.' ' public"^itiiformatIon. 



"•v.:.'.».«<,^UA^ 



meM: . ... ^ ,. 

With this^ organization I'd like to share with you a 

i-;: dissemination system which we're developing in Texas. 

It provides for ' 

- - locating or Identifying Innovauive aT^d cxenplnry programs 

and practices ' . 

. screening these programs / ; J 

H ♦ disseminating Information. - ^ * ^ ' 



i'-^^ 'The ultimate outputv or goal, of the system is that local s * :r . • 

further devielppj adapt, and Implement the program in t^^ 



Si-. 



In the three years that the > system has operated, we ^ve identlfled^^^s^^ 
progra!ms for statewide dissemination: some funded under Federal programs, 
some under State and local funds. f;^ 

These programs have been disseminated through a variety of media and to a 
variety of people. Ue have sponsored three major statewide conferences in 
which the programs were featured in demonstrations and exhibits. Some were 
also open to conference participantSv for on-site visits. 

We have filmed some programs for one-minute color films used on 50 TV stations. 
And we're making 10-15 minute documentaries of others. We've printed informa- 
tion about the programs in major bulletins, brochures and news releases. Inf6r- " 
mation about them has also been spread through word-of -mouth by Agency 
consultants. 

Follow-up evaluation shows that some schools baye Indeed tried some of the 
ideas Identified and disseminated through this system. Now we»re expanding 
the system to IncludeHa network of demonstration schools. During the 1971-72 : 
ftcho<>t year we'll have in place a small cadre of school^, each demonstrating^^ 



jjf^y e^^ service centers^ the regional laboratrcy, teacher education 

1^ Institutions, local schools, each will play a key role in establishing 

^anii maintaining the network. At witlx all our dissemination efforts, we'll 
n,; evaluate the network carefully. Does it serve it«i purpose? Does anything 
happen in Texas classrooms because we have such a network? 

' Finally, our dissemination efforts include ERIC and PREP. Our job is not 
only to make information from these excellent resources available but to 

iiV;. ■ ■ • ■• ■■ ■ ■ • .■ ■ . . . 

encourage* its use. Among things we've done is to hold a scries of ERIC 
training sessions for our staff and to encourage service centers to train 
local school people. We've developed a statewide publicity campaign for 
ERIC, a continuing campaign, not a one-shot deal . We've done the same for 
• PREP, and in addition we've developed and printed thousands of exqerpts 

from PREP. The full packets are available only through the service centers. 

; Our state dissemination program in a capsule: Wc disseminate different 
kinds of information to different kinds of people for different kinds of 
purposes through different medir. ami techniques, but we . coordinate the total 
program. Printed materials r.uppcrt audio-visual. Conferences complement 
on-site visits. Each part contribute-, to the whole. And the aim of it all? 
to encourage desirable educational cl r.r e thvoi. hout oui* State. 
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DISCUSSION OF GROUP REACTIONS TO THE 

^- NATIONAL UISSEMINATIQN CONFEW^NCE 

'c^;.;} . ■ , • . ■ ^ . . i 

>■■■■ ■ . • ■ ■ ' .. ' K . 

At the National Dissemination Confcronfcc jlield in May, 1971, 

■pyy'; discussion groups analyzed two major quest iqnifr^^ How can 

p ■ USOE help strengthen state' diisseminaticm staHs and their efforts ? 

^4^; (2) How can states help strengthen USOE efforts ?^^^^ T^^^ 

1^7 curring key issues expressed in all di8Cusslo|lgroups appear at 

I'}' . the beginning of the following summary. I : ; ^^^^^^^ < 

Concerning help USOE can give to 9trehgt|ien\s|tate 

5^; tion staffs and their efforts j the majority o^ tte^d^^ 

1^^^ suggested that USOE provide training sessions^ in dis$€ahinati<W^^^^^^^^^ 

fc;' practices for SEA personnel in addition to c<|ntinuin^:;the 

iv- -■ -• : • . . .. J -.' - ■.. . 

>; dissemination conferences. One of the rjuggcst ions for training 

sessions emphasized training specifically directed toward the change 

V agents. 

Another suggestion brought out in two discussion groups was 
that the Council of Chief State School Officers be asked to make 
a definite commitment to state level information disseminatl* in 
all forms. 

• The need was also expressed fo*: identifying one person or office 

at the SEA as a dissemination representative through whom all mail 
from USOE could be channeled. Several times during the conference 
delegates suggested that this SEA person or office be actively 
involved in state dissemination efforts and not just be a representative 
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named to receive USOE dissemination mall* Suggested mailings 
from USOE to the dissemination llaleon at the SEA included; 
a monthly or weelcl>< newsletter, e.g., "Dissemination Dope"; 
USOE and HEW news releases before these are mailed to assorted 

■■ T - ^ 

mass media; dissepAlnation type documents from NCEC at no charge; 
Title III publications; continued mailing of one or more cost - 
free copies of each PREP kit; all clearinghouse mailings; peri- 
odic reports concerning the progress of the three pilot projects; 
products of the regional laboratories and clearinghouses cost<-free; 
and a listing of available USOE materials with an accompanying survey 
to determine what SEA' s need and want from them. 

In addition to th^ suggested mailings to SEA dissemination 
representatives, another helpful service from USOE might be occa- 
sional or regular conference calls by WATS regarding special an- 
nouncements, problems and situations. 

To supply the SEA's with the names of specialists in the prac- 
tice of dissemination, it was further recommended that USOE provide 
the SEA dissemination representatives with a brief listing of key 
USOE dissemination personnel es well as trained personnel or short 
term contractors available upon request. 

Several discussion groups ideas led to the view of NCEC as the 
focal point for bringing together dissemination practices from USOE, 
the SEA'S and the LEA's. this role of NCED as the converging agent 
would include compiling a short booklet (lC-20 pages) of exemplary 
SEA dissemination operations including documentation from the states 
concerning how they hava helped in phasing innovative projects into 
local districts--'*educatipnal engineering," so to speak. 
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Additional suggestions mentioned by discussion groups Included 
USOE funding for dissemination specialists through Title III, Title V 
and Title X; model legislation for establishing dissemination units 
In SEA^s; additional emphasis by NCEG on re-packaglng research and 
related materials; funding by NCEC for a pilot project to a regional 
Information system/network which would servo respective states In an 
established geographic area; and development of a reading package 
containing less Individual parts than the Early Childhood Package, 

Concerning the second major quostifOa analyzed by the discussion 
groups, "How can states help strengthen USOE efforts?", £.->reral 
specific suggestions were ^xpressed« 

A few of the Ideas focused aroimd one central point: the 
designation ^f a specific Individual and/or unit as Inf or.^jation 
Dissemination Specialist or Coordinator for the SEA. It was recom- 
mended that the designated dissemination represe ve constitute an 
entire unit since more than one person is needevl for the multitude of 
tasks involved in dissemiuating information from the SEA. To facilitate 
inter-agency communications and operations, it was also suggested that 
an attempt be made' to develop some method of standardization of such 
coordinating individuals or units. 

Discussion groups recommended that conammlcations from the SEA be 
expanded in many directiois: to the diverse publics — both lay and 
professional — as well 21s to USOlii. A broader chor ine] of communication 
than the local superintcnden»:cj was recommended to improve the dissemination 
system between SEA ard LEA. \o strengthen communication bet\^een SEA 
and USOE, it was su{;ii.ested that state periodicals, publications and 
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other noteworthy materials be sent to specific NCEC personnel to 
assure delivery and possibly evoke some response. To ^rther 
improve communications to USOE, it was also recommended that states 
provide information on the evaluation of Title III programs and 
other projects. 

The idea brought forth in one discussion group of organizing 
state or multi-state input into ERIC was expanded into the broader 
idea of developing regional dissemination capabilities in each state 

A final suggestion concerning ways that states can strengthen 
USOE efforts dealt with the possible coordination by the SEA of all 
local, state and federal roles in various dissemination pirograms. 

During most discussions , groups indicated favorable reactions 
to present support from NCEC such as on-sit a visits from USOE ■ 
personnel. They also expverjsed appreciation £or the request by 
NCEC for input from the states to ianprove all facets of that support 



June 21, 1971 

Prepared by the Research Information Unit, Office of Research, 
State Department of Education. 
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iIZATIO;it AM ACTIOtT GUIDE POU tHE CHANGE AGEtTT 



Paul A.. Leary/ Ed.D. 

it Virginia University F.Qhabilitation 
Reaearch and Training Center 
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.Jcr.^i:^:':' RESEARCH OTILIZATIONt An ActiBn 

m''''^^f-. . Change 'Ageiit • ■■: - * . , 

iiftfcrodnctlon , 

^ : . -v-, ^ : \y 

^^kfi'/'-'^-lilB live in a time whan the schools arc plagued by tTO 
f^^iti^ faced vrith jprobleins suchlas:'^^; 

||;ip.li.teracy>;^w^ facilitiesv drppouts,^^^^^ It is to the 

l^tpoint !i0here social critics are saying, a^d^^n^ ! 

t^at jpedagogical^^ the* schools are the iBame now ; as ' in the^ ^tinie of 
' /Lincoln;. All of these problems are ve 2^ serious. 

I am of the opinion, however, that tiie^i^ problem facing 
- the schools today is their^Jlack of ability to take on n 
, and to effect viable, productive change within their ongoing 
^ operations. 

He^re all familiar, I am sure, with-4:;he Mort thesis, that 
States that the lag between production of knowledge and its 
ntilization in the schools ranges anywhere from 25 to 75 years. (10) 
We're also aware, I*m sure, that some innovations and hew ideas 
have spread faster than this hypothesized gap, but that these 
ideas have not been adopted systematically. They £^r^ very rarely, 
if ever, evaluated and usually never fully implemerited. 

We're still at that i primitive stage where we don ^t know much 
about where teachers get their ideas or how to effect Change in 
hierarchical organizations. I submit that if you find someone 
who claims to know the answers to these problems, you are being 
seriously misled. Me are at the point, I think, where v;e are 
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p'ohly in a position to ask intelligent questions about the prob- 
^fl;eiQS of dissemination, diffusion, and utilization of new ideas, 
C-Solutions will come in the future. 

Many different names have been given to people who work within 
|;tihe role framework of researchv diffusion , dissemination, and 
V utilization. The South Carolina project calls their change agent 
|-;a Dissemination Specialist, The Utah project calls the person a 
)urcQ Agent. The Oregon program calls their person a Field 



ijj Agent. Vocational Reihabilitation has in the recent past ^dded a 
r role called Rese'arch Utilization Specialist. -All these roias 
; assume that the people filling them will improve practice in\he 
^. schools or in social welfare agencies. When boiled down to \. 
; basics, the stress ultimately rests on diffusion, dissemination, 
and utilization, or use of ideas. 

Paul Hood, of the Far West Regional Laboratory, spoke to you 
. last fall and said that important dissemination functions are the 
same everywhere, but because the change contexts are different 
we are presented with a situational interaction problem. 

Dr. Hood's point is true. But what are these important func- 
tions and generalizations that can be of use to the change agent 
and that are the "same everywhere"? I think the rational change 
^ agent or disseminator needs this knowledge in order to function, 
no matter what context he is working in. There are some research 
findings that can be of use to the disseminator and they are 
reviewed in the foTlc^nng ^^-^^Jnr), 
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jgclijgin^n^ Pertinient to Dissemination 
aiaiation Activities ~~ '~ 



^ I^^ in divers^ fields regarding the di£- 

fiiisibnr d^ Semination, and adoption of innovations. The most 



productive field regarding this area of study is that of Rural 
Sociology. Rural Sociologists have been systematically studying 
Wf hov people adopt new ideas since the early 1940 *s. Other viable 



research has been done in the fields of mass communi'-ation, medi*- 
cine, industry, voter opinion, and education. 

This research has yielded some viable generalizations that 

one should be aware of when attempting to effect change in the 

i,*' ■ ■ * ■ 

6';.. schools. 

m:-;.^ ' y ■ , ' 

|vi The first generalization o£ importance is a finding , from the 

t?j|-.j'^. .■ ■ ■ 

i field of rural sociology that states that people do not adopt new 

r- ■ ■ . 

ideas, practices, and products upon first hearing about them. 
Instead, people proceed through a series of discrete » identifi- 
able stages in adopting nev; ideas. (7, 8, 14, 15) These stages 
aret 

1. Awareness - The first knov/ledge about a new idea, 

I product, or practice. . 

i 

P.. 2. Interest * The act of seeking of more extensive and 

( detailed information about the idea to determine 

f-: ■ 

f its possible usefulness and applicability. 

i' 

3. Evaluation The weighing and sifting of the acquired 

S information and evidence in the light of the existing 

% conditions into which the practice would have to fit. 



f.:^. ' This Stage is sometimes called "mental trial." 

ERIC 



4. Trial - The tentative trying out o£ the practice or •< 
idea accompanied by acquisition of information on 

how to do it, and ^ 

5, Adoption ^ The full-scale integration of the prac- ^/ - ,-.^1^^^^^" 
tice into the ongoing operation. - • "^'^^'^^ 

A second generalization of importismce ^o the change 



7 that information sources vary in- their ^££6ct;ive at dif fer^tit 
stages in the above^zaentidned £warene&S7adop^ (i# 3) 

Impersonal information sources such as radio/ m 

V papers, etc., are quite effective in creating awareneissV/i 

and even some mental trial. However, in the lattfeir istigtes^ Of v 
this continuum personal sources of information are necessair^ in 
order to assure trial and adoption. (2, 13) The implications for 
the change agent" are unmistakable. 

A third generalization that should constantly be kept in 
mind by the interested "change agent;' is that organizations have 
within them people who are called "opinion leaders." (13, 19} 
An "opinion leader" is a person within a group, who because of 
rank, status, role, or personality, is the one looked up to by 
' other members of the group. Almo'st every decision or new idea 
that is accepted by a group must be first legitimatized by these 
"inflUentials;* or the idea stands a very .^ood chance of failing 
in being adopted. It is crucial that these "opinion leaders" be 
first identified and then utilized in fostering adoption of new 
ideas . ' a J 4 
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:! ^ ^ f^^^®'^i9e'»®^^i2ation that has beeiTproven by extensive 
pljcesearch is thal^ t^e target audience or the people yho^ill take 
^pn;th« neW innovation must first perceive the need for the inno- 
p^Wi1bion,in order to insure its successful integration into ongoing 
l^i practice. (8) in short, the target audience must be involved 
^ ^» ^he early stages of the 1 planning for innovation. If initially 
involved with the planning for innovation, when change does occur^ 
>,vita chances of "surviving" are greatly enhanced. 
. A further generalization that has extensive knov;ledge to 

|^ substantiate it is that the new idea, practice, or product should 

have a clear-cut advantage over that which it is attempting to 
^replace. (12) Demonstration of a clear-cut advantage enhances 
J ^ the chance of innovation becoming integrated into ongoing prac- 
f tice. 

Consistent with the former generalization is the one that 
f? the new idea, practice, or product should be easily demon- 
^.•trated. (12) if people can readily see the new way of doing 

things and find that it is workable, its chances of adoption are 
I inoraased. 

A factor that appears obvious and not worthy of mention but 
r- that is not considered many times in an adoption attempt, is 
^ that the new idea, practice, or product should not violate existing 

valu« structures. Any innovation that is too radical a departure 
, from existing value patterns usually fails in being adopted. Con- 
■ fiatent with this finding, the innovation proposed should be as 
J congruent as possible with existing value structures. (11) 



If ail innovation costs too much money to utilize, its chances 
|g(p[f, adoptid^^^^ If the innovatibns can be institv^^ - : : 

J with little or no increase in exE)ehditures, their diances of bein^^^^^ 
g^/adopted are increased. ■ (8) : : . - ^,Vv 

p^v: If partial adoption is possible, the new idea; practice or ^l ^ 
!l Product will more readily be utilized. If one cahv set up a 
^::^^retoy an innovation. Jls only adopted on a partial b^^^ 
|s*V^ than initial full-scale integration, its chances of suz^ 

^M^= increased. '^'-^l^^'-'^^' . ^ • ' iV'^.'-'- 

: ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■. •.-^••'■^M-.- 

l'.'^ReaistMice^to^C^ ''^ t ' - ■'' 

»■'■- ; • 

So far we have talked about how change agents can work 
toward getting new ideas adopted within the schools* day-to-day 

- operations. Im^^lied in much of this df^tussion, however, is the 
idea that adoption can be considered from another point of ^ view. 

' Adoption can be considered a£; a decrear ..g of resistance to 
any change. 

Whitney (18) states in his study regarding inventions that 
^J: the use of any invention or innovation may be described' in terms 
^ of the combined factors of demand minus resistance. Indeed, each 
of the five stages in the awareness-adoption continuum may be 
viewed' as phases or stages in reducing resistance. One could, 
therefore, plot a "resistance curve" which would be a mirror image 
J or direct opposite of an "adoption curve." 
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Oirec't: 'cbnfllclfej: ''iesistaiici^^ni*^ 
ThijB; ■iB''&- cruciaip 

The diangers are in powers- ^ wisdpra:- i^?^^ - -^'i: 
needed to - keep opppsltlon f rom ! m(ro 
Resistors aire seen as cranks or huisaiiices*^ 



5e Old adversaries are as few an^ alxenai^ 
advocates were in the first istage. Adlw 
now resist any ri6w change. 
Resistance to chrmge is not a single entity 1 6^^^^ 
it has many parts. Some major features thatr are idpisQ^^ 
literature are: ■^ /-■''■^ 

1. The change is a threat to the established ? 

social structure. ' ; ' ' 

Innovations sometimes pose a threat to established social 'i 
structure, and this phenomenon has been, extensiyely s^^ A- 
general finding, of these studies is that resistance^^^'t^^ 
1,1 roughly proportional to the amount of change >regu|r0^^ 1^^^ 
idcial structure/ and the strength of the sbislal -yaljii^^^^ 
challenged. 
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Meyerson and Katz (9) point out in their study that £ads 
i 'tgain. rapid acceptzmce because they 'do not cause change In the 
: 90cial structure, or in patterns of inter-action and communica- 
? tioh (l«e. , hula-hoops) • 

2# An Innovation can be a threat to vested 
Interests » 

Some research shows that v;hen a ruling minority has vested 
interest's in keeping things the way they are, only token innova- 
tion takes place. On the other hand, in a st^^ 
it was determined that change may be accepted at upper lieyeils of. 
a hierarchical organization only to encounter vested interests 
at lower levels in the organization. 

3« The innovation can be a threat to the 
individual. 

Individual resistance to change is usually because the person 
is unfamiliar with the way things will be done when the change is 
instituted. They are content and satisfied with the way things 
are and, hence, resist any innovations that may change their day- 
to-day activities. A change also can be construed as being a 
threat to the individual's status. T*7hen a change appears to dimin- 
ish the influence or power of a certain group, the change will be 
vigorously resisted. 

4« Resistance because of the characteristics 
of the innovation. 

Some innovations are resistect primarily because* t.h*:v/ .ir'2iCA>ire 
; . group acceptance rather than individual acceptance and li^h^ 




Iri^1^rfs€ic8 of the inii^vatlori make group concensus jdif ficult 
^dhleye • Aa example of an innoyatloh wh Ich has encountered 
|^^6spread^^^^t^^ because of this factor is the universal 

iltdoiptioh of the metric system • 

The difficulties involved in understanding the phenomenon 



|6f resistance are best summairized by Dykens, et al, (5) when, they 



"The emotional aspects of chcinge are many. They 
include general feelings and attitudes about change # 
to change^ resistances to thahges^ acceptance 
^y-. or re^ectiottt of change efforts. Idetitif icktioii ^wl^ 

V change, denial of change and a variety of ego rd^^ 
;|s^; siAre responses to change. These aspects, of clian^p^ 

based as they are on present and past experiences 
V;. and fantasies , require careful and sensitive scanning, , 
^i-: understanding and working through on the part of strate- 
gist and receiver alike. ^' (p. 187) 

• ' .. . 

^i Mode ls of Disse minati on and Utilisation 

W In last fall's speech. Dr. Hood also told you that the prob- 
|>lem of research utilization could be viewed from four pers|>ective8s ' 

1. The Research Development and Diffusion Perspective (RD & D) 
Or. Hood called this the rationalistic approach to 
Bese^rch Utilization. He used his ovm Far t^est Lab- 
oratory's ALERT system as an example of this .. ' ' . 
approach to RU. RD & D basically addresses itself 
to what roles and settings provide the needed func- 
tions for ^ethods of improving pf^dtice. 

2. The Probieii Solver Perspective. 
This persp«?.ctivft c'^.^l.*' t^«? ".ron of ivAivLC'i?.! 
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iiiSvantagies of the strengths of all 'thrii^^^^^ i':^a|aei^^ 
it^^cesse^^,;' On--'the' other- hiandv': 'I'jpeirsoiiiMJ-l'fiifeife^^ 
li%»tild .be::-Efliiced :0n, -the' SI ; pe3espectiy6<pr::ip^ 

icxrc^bisibly already guessed' my. adherenjje'' to ' this/'vlite '' '^^^^^S'S 

tnlnk the findings of rural 8oclolo<gfl8ts iaunid ot^^ 
to iemy effort aimed at disseminating, diffusing, and /a 



utilization of ideas. 
Training for Change Agents 



.':'f. 



One of the questions stated in the project summary of the 
Texas program is^ "What needs for/ special kinds of training do 
those with dissemination responsibilities havi? ' l\wouid like to 



address myself to this question 



a short period of time. I 



■J- .1'. 



think that t^e person filling th,s role bf disSeminatipn> di^ 
or utilization specialist shoul^ receive spepialized^ t^kini^ . 



This' 'individual-fihbtald;, receive whit T'tkt^tJp^^i^it^ 




can best effect social change/ It is necessary that the change 
agent have a knowledge of the many variables involved in the pro- 
cess of social change. I believe that the degree of one's knowl- 
edge in this area is directly proportional to the degree of 
success one can expect from him. 

The "Change Agent Training" should include also instruction 
in the conducting, reading, and interpreting of appropriate 
research* It is onl^ through a knowledge of these areas that the 
Change Agent will be able to shorten the gap between research and 
the practitioner. An extensive knowledge of experimental design, 
statistical principles, etc., are necessary ingredients in the 
repertoire of a successful change agent. It stands to reason 
that if one's job is to disseniinate research results, that the 
diffuser or disseminator have a knowledge of research methodology. 

A successful change agent training program would also include 
instruction in communication techniques. A change agent must 
have the ability to communicate the knowledge that he has derived, 
extracted, and interpreted. In short, the change agent must also 
be an instructor. 

The change agent training should also include the skills for 
evaluating change efforts. The evaluation in the form of feedbac'^ 
provides the change agent with a guide for future activities. 
Skill in appropriate evaluation techniques is extrenely crucial. 

Once . receiving the training, the change agent's early activi- 
tie s should be chosen with great care. Innovations and new ideas 
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8h6|ald be^d^ a clear-cut advantage over exist- 

ing ways of doing things. They should be easily demonstrated, 
and the eas^ of implementation should be stressed. It is crucial 
that participating agencies assure early success for these 
specialists. 

! Early success will assure that the specialist becomes a 
respected conveyor of knowledge. The success of the Agricultural 
Extension Agent is due to the fact that he is considered a highly 
reputable and reliable source of information by the consumers of 
that information. 

In short, if the initial entry into the field by the change 
agent is with innovations and ideas and intervention strategies 
of dxibious quality, subsequent endeavors will be considerably 
less effective no matter what the content. 

At this point I would have liked to hav^ included a discus- 
sion about training in general, but time does not allow. Suffice 
it to say that I think training is inherently a part of dissemi- 
nation and research utilization activities. People interested in 
diffusing, disseminating, and gaining utilization of ideas should 
be aware of research germane to the actual act of conducting 
training, for training is the most commonly used vehicle to 
assure utilization of ideas. 

Closing Remarks 

I would like to close with the observation that change takes 
tim3. Changa r^<iuirc{3 a ucuious, frusLrauinj, long-term invest- 
ment of time, money, and skill, with stress on the latter. I 



■ihlnk w^^ saying is, "Don't give up." Don't feel that 

fjChahge will never come." It will come, but you have to perse- 
yere and work at it. 

, The typical change effort starts with the change agents' 
worrying about the quality of their work. They obsess and pro- 
crastinate and want to be sure that what they are going to dis- 
seminate is worthv;hile. I am rendnded in this case of a quote 
from Cardinal Wewiaan who said, "Nothing would be done at all if 
a man waited until he could do it so well that no one could f ind 
fault with it." So be sure that your ideas are quality ones, but 
don't hesitate :>ut of fear of their being accepted. 

Once we have started the intervention, many times change 
agents get extremely frustrated. "No one listens to us, " they 
say. Progress toward adoption is undiscemable . They wonder, 
"Why don't they listen to me?" I am reminded of the quote I 
read recently which was a paraphrase on a popular expression. 
It reads, "Hell hath no fury like an expert scorned." Many times 
we autre frustrated, even angered, by the lack of response to our 
efforts. I feel that this is a most serious occupational hazard. 
I think a high threshold or tolerance for ambiguity and frustra- 
tion is an extreipply important prerequisite for anyone engaged 
in dissemination activities. 

Many times our efforts are unsuccessful; probably more often 
than not. But v;hen an idea, practice or product does get dis- 
seminated and utilized, many times v;e do not get the credit. 
People react as is typified by a quote from Victor Hugo, "An idea 
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oxne is not to be resisted. " People say it would 
yway. 

' that it didn't happen simply by the passage of 
: hapt'^n ;l a haphazard way, and it was not a 
:ou*ll know, and I'll know, that you worked, slaved, 
lemed to make it happen. 

itely, isn't it enough of a reward to know that we 
be done? I think it is. 
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